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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

The  following  work  is  and  can  only  be  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  serious  and  most  important  subject.  For 
those  whose  interest  is  enchained,  and  who  desire  to 
pursue  it  further,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  book  will  afford  aid  and  guidance  for 
more  unrestricted  study.  Only  a  selection  from  a 
great  and  growing  literature  has  been  possible.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  edited  by  Dr.  Hastings,  is  a  treasury  of  all 
good  things.  There  are  many  ways,  however,  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion.  The  best,  in 
the  judgement  of  the  writer,  is  that  of  attempting  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  more  influ¬ 
ential  religions  of  the  world,  collating  then  the  results 
obtained,  and  estimating  the  significance  of  truths  held 
in  common  and  of  the  cleavages  and  differences  which 
profoundly  separate  them.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  the  following  introduction  has  been  written. 
1  f  it  may  conduce  in  some  measure  to  a  deepened  interest 
in  a  subject  that  yields  to  none  in  urgency  and  promise, 
the  purpose  and  hope  of  the  writer  will  have  been 
fulfilled. 


Egham, 

February,  icjiy 


A.  S  Geden, 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

The  need  for  a  second  edition  has  given  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  the  titles  of  two  or  three  recent  works 
of  importance  to  the  Bibliography,  and  of  making  a  few 
minor  corrections  and  amplifications  in  the  text.  In  all 
essentials,  however,  the  latter  is  not  altered.  Of  note¬ 
worthy  publications  also  in  this,  as  in  other  sciences, 
the  number  has  been  inconsiderable.  The  events  of  the 
last  five  years,  however,  have  accentuated  the  need 
for  the  service  which  in  my  judgement  the  science 
of  Comparative  Religion  is  able  to  render  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy,  of  harmony 
of  religious  outlook  and  aims,  and  of  a  realisation  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  all  real  and  sincere  worship  and  religious  en¬ 
deavour.  A  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
ideals  of  other  peoples  will  be  more  effective  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  faith,  though  it 
will  never  sustain  a  unity  of  form,  or  an  impracticable 
sameness  of  expression.  If  the  brotherhood  of  the  spirit 
can1  be  established,  there  will  be  no  further  clash  of 
material  arms.  In  this  field  the  workers  are  all  too  few. 
1  can  only  renew  the  hope  and  wish  that  through  this 
little  book  some  may  gain  a  broader,  richer  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of 
men. 

A.  S.  Gedew. 

Harpenden, 

September,  1921. 
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PART  I 

AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  A  SURVEY 

Within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  the  science 
of  Comparative  Religion,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  term  it, 
the  "  Comparative  Study  of  Religions,”  has  gained 
a  high,  perhaps  the  highest  place  among  the  sciences. 
To  the  pursuit  and  elucidation  of  this  new  science 
many  scholars  in  many  countries  have  devoted  their 
energies.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  in  a 
very  real  sense  religion  with  all  that  it  implies  and 
prescribes  is  the  highest  interest  of  mankind.  It  has 
been  reasonably  maintained  that  from  a  religious  source 
scientific,  as  well  as  philosophic  thought  has  its  begin¬ 
nings.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not — and  the  discussion  is 
of  little  more  than  academic  interest — the  modern  science 
is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  scholar 
alone,  if  the  latter  term  be  understood  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  a  man  withdrawn  from  the  rough  and  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  world,  and  possessing  his  soul 
in  quietness  and  study.  Rather  is  it  the  most  immediate 
and  important  interest  of  all,  from  the  refined  and 
abstract  thinker  to  the  practical  student  and  man  of 
the  world.  In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  greater  than 
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the  body,  and  the  mental  and  spiritual  qualities  more 
decisive  of  all  grave  issues  than  the  bodily,  the  sciences 
that  deal  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul  will 
be  more  fundamental  than  those  which  contribute 
only  to  material  aims.  The  former  are  often  regarded 
as  more  open  to  controversy,  to  differences  of  judgement 
and  interpretation,  and  as  less  amenable  to  strict  proof. 
The  assumption  is  not  strictly  correct  or  justifiable  ; 
a  precisely  contrary  assertion  has  been  made  and 
maintained  on  not  unreasonable  or  unintelligible 
grounds.  The  importance  of  both,  to  men  doubly 
constituted  of  mind  and  body,  is  beyond  question. 

Least  of  all  can  the  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct, 
guide  and  inform  others,  afford  to  neglect  the  study 
of  Comparative  Religion.  To  him  there  can  be  nothing 
more  significant  than  the  religious  movements  of  human 
thought  in  their  development  and  expression  in  history, 
inadequate  and  inarticulate  as  these  may  often  have 
been,  yet  containing  the  promise  of  the  more  complete 
and  satisfying  forms  in  which  they  present  themselves 
in  our  own  day.  To  those  who  endeavour  to  study  the 
present  in  the  light  of  the  past,  the  latter  is  not  a  dis¬ 
connected  and  isolated  whole,  but  a  real  link  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  progress,  which  has  suffered  many  set-backs, 
but  has  never  really  lost  sight  of  its  high  aim.  The 
science  of  Comparative  Religion  has  its  part  to  play  in 
the  general  advance,  to  vindicate  and  sustain  intellectual 
freedom,  and  to  aid  men  to  realise  that  there  are  moral 
and  spiritual  issues  above  the  material  and  the  visible, 
of  which  these  last  can  at  their  best  give  but  a  faint 
premonition. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PROMISE 


II 


Importance  of  the  Science 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  claim  to  pre-eminent 
importance  thus  asserted  in  the  name  of  Comparative 
Religion  can  with  difficulty  if  at  all  be  justified  either 
by  the  services  it  has  rendered  to  mankind,  or  by  its 
present  or  prospective  success  in  solving  the  riddles  and 
alleviating  the  doubts  that  beset  the  human  mind  as  it 
faces  the  unknown  future.  The  path  of  material  science 
or  even  of  philosophy,  if  strewn  with  failures,  is  rendered 
glorious  also  by  achievement.  Can  the  science  of  Com¬ 
parative  Religion  point  to  any  similar  record  of  sub¬ 
stantial  accomplishment  in  support  of  its  claim  to  a 
hearing  ?  If  criticism  of  this  character  is  to  any  extent 
justified,  the  youthfulness  of  the  science  may  well  be 
urged  in  defence,  and  its  rapid  growth  from  a  position 
of  almost  complete  obscurity  to  one  that  commands 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  time 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  thought.  That  even  so 
it  has  not  failed  to  contribute  practically  and  usefully 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  the  following  pages 
may  hope  to  show.  That  its  promise  for  the  future  is 
great,  no  one  who  has  studied  it  even  superficially 
would  deny.  It  makes  no  pretension  to  be  prophetic, 
either  of  the  precise  direction  its  researches  will  take, 
or  the  issues  to  which  they  will  lead.  Its  best  students 
are  too  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  in  their  path 
to  be  confident  of  the  lines  of  its  future  course,  or  dis¬ 
posed  to  celebrate  beforehand  the  brilliancy  of  its  coming 
conquests.  Perhaps  its  best  recommendation  is  that 
it  endeavours  to  gather  and  assimilate  truth  from  all 
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sides,  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  to  follow 
the  truth  thus  found  wherever  it  may  lead.  Mean¬ 
while  it  assumes  as  its  province  all  human  thought  that 
in  however  remote  a  degree  may  rightly  be  described 
as  religious,  together  with  all  acts  and  observances  in 
which  such  thought  finds  or  has  found  expression. 
Religious  instincts  and  conceptions,  the  impulses  that 
lead  to  religious  observance  or  system,  however  inchoate 
the  latter  may  be,  together  with  all  that  is  involved 
therein,  historical  or  actual  or  affording  reasonable 
inference  as  to  the  future,  are  claimed  to  lie  within  its 
sphere. 


Human  Nature  Religious 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  man  is  essentially  religious 
in  his  aptitudes  and  aims.  Deeply  engrained  within 
his  nature  is  some  conception,  rudimentary  and  ill- 
defined  though  it  may  be,  of  a  power  or  powers  external 
to  and  independent  of  himself,  to  which  he  is  under 
obligation,  and  with  which  he  more  or  less  of  necessity 
enters  into  relations.  In  regard  to  this,  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  assertions  have  not  infrequently  been  made 
in  the  past  by  travellers  and  others  who  were  insuffi¬ 
ciently  in  sympathy  with  the  peoples  they  described. 
For  the  most  part  these  assertions  were  founded  upon 
misunderstanding.  It  is  most  difficult,  perhaps  almost 
impossible,  for  the  foreigner  without  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  to  arrive  at  a  just  comprehension  of  the 
real  convictions  and  beliefs  of  the  tribes  with  which 
he  comes  into  contact.  In  all  that  concerns  their  most 
profound  and  cherished  beliefs  they  are  exceedingly 
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reticent,  and  like  children  will  often  make  pretence 
with  intent  to  deceive,  partly  also  through  fear  of 
incurring  ridicule.  Not  a  few  instances  have  occurred 
of  reports  received  even  from  those  who  have  sojourned 
among  them  for  some  considerable  time,  of  peoples 
supposed  to  be  definitely  atheist,  without  any  conception 
of  a  god  or  higher  power.  Further  investigation  has 
always  proved  that  such  statements  were  made  under 
a  misapprehension,  which  was  not  always  free  from 
bias.  When  communication  through  an  interpreter, 
whose  knowledge  is  very  likely  to  be  in  inverse  proportion 
to  his  zeal,  is  added  to  the  other  possibilities  of  mistake, 
the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  a  just  and  secure  conclusion 
are  greatly  enhanced.  Wherever  a  real  and  patient 
investigation  into  savage  or  primitive  beliefs  has  been 
practicable,  the  reports  in  question  have  proved  to 
be  unfounded.  No  tribe  or  people  exists,  or  as  far 
as  we  know  has  ever  existed,  to  whose  mind  there  has 
not  been  present  the  more  or  less  vague  conception  of 
a  power  beside  and  beyond  themselves,  which  we  may 
call  if  we  will  a  god.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
individual  men  of  any  nationality  have  ever  been 
genuinely  atheistic  in  belief.  Uncompromising  profes¬ 
sion  of  atheism  is  sufficiently  common  ;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life  this  may  be  taken  at  its  face 
value,  and  is  undoubtedly  often  honest  and  sincere.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  no  clan  or  tribe  collectively  has 
been  without  a  dim  realisation  of  the  supernatural, 
perhaps  more  accurately  of  extra-natural  powers,  to 
which  they  paid  the  homage  of  a  collective  recognition 
and  regard. 
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Animism 

To  assert  that  these  powers  were  in  the  first  instance 
in  any  way  conceived  as  personal  would  be  to  go  beyond 
the  evidence.  The  contrary  is  probably  true — that 
the  early  thought  of  man  did  not  make  the  attempt  to 
frame  any  idea  of  personality  with  regard  to  the  nature 
or  interpretation  of  the  external  universe.  The  late 
Census  Commissioner  and  Home  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Mr.  H.  H.  Risley,  made  some  very 
just  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  Report  on  the  Indian 
Census  of  1901,  which  though  they  have  been  quoted 
more  than  once  may  well  be  repeated  here  :  "It  (i.e., 
animism)  conceives  of  man  as  passing  through  life 
surrounded  by  a  ghostly  company  of  powers,  elements, 
tendencies,  mostly  impersonal  in  their  character,  shape¬ 
less  phantasms  of  which  no  image  can  be  made  and  no 
definite  idea  can  be  formed.  Some  of  these  have  depart¬ 
ments  or  spheres  of  influence  of  their  own  :  one  presides 
over  cholera,  another  over  smallpox,  another  over  cattle 
disease  ;  some  dwell  in  rocks,  others  haunt  trees,  others 
again  are  associated  with  rivers,  whirlpools,  water¬ 
falls,  or  with  strange  pools  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
hills.  All  of  them  require  to  be  diligently  propitiated 
by  reason  of  the  ills  which  proceed  from  them"  ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  indefinite  number  of  vague  impersonal 
forces,  rather  than  a  personal  and  effective  will,  present 
themselves  to  the  consciousness  of  primitive  man  ;  and 
upon  these  he  bases  his  desires  and  fears  with  regard  to 
the  unseen. 

Comparative  Religion  therefore  at  the  outset  has  to 
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deal  with  these  inchoate  forms  of  religious  life,  to 
estimate  their  value,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  thei 
various  ramifications  and  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
modes  in  which  they  exhibit  themselves.  Perhaps  it 
is  hardly  exact  to  designate  them  as  “  religious”  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  term,  so  uncertain  and  elusive  are  they. 
But  if  an  unbroken  line  of  development  can  be  followed 
from  the  first  beginnings,  the  unconscious  dawn  of  a 
faith  in  the  unseen,  to  the  highest  convictions  and 
postulates  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  the  com¬ 
parative  science  will  be  justified  in  taking  account  of 
the  ultimate  origins.  In  one  sense  no  doubt  these 
beliefs,  however  elementary  or  universal  they  may  be, 
are  not  yet  “  religion.”  A  mere  assurance  or  conviction, 
even  though  it  concerns  a  region  unknown  and  external 
to  the  man  himself,  is  not  necessarily  or  even  probably 
religious  ;  and  it  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  definition 
that  is  given  to  the  term  in  question  how  far  these 
beliefs  may  rightly  claim  to  be  so  designated.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  define  “  religion,”  and  to  limit  its 
content,  in  terms  which  would  exclude  ideas  of  this 
nature.  In  so  doing,  however,  much  more  would  be 
set  aside,  to  which  by  general  consent  the  name  of 
“  religion”  or  “  religious”  belief  would  not  be  refused. 
It  is  preferable,  if  that  can  be  done,  to  allow  the  term 
to  define  itself  by  trial  and  experience,  in  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  manner,  rather  than  to  hedge  it  about 
with  exceptions  and  restrictions,  which  not  improbably 
may  prove  too  abstract  and  complex  to  hold  good  of 
man  in  general  seeking  contact  with  the  unseen  and 
the  supernatural. 
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Definition 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  present  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  "  religion”  ;  nor  is  the  problem  rendered 
any  more  easy  by  the  fact  that  most  men  think  they 
know  what  it  is.  Of  the  definitions  that  have  been 
suggested  or  offered  not  a  few  have  been  self-condemned 
by  their  length  and  obscurity.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to 
attempt  to  gain  some  conception  of  what  is  implied  in 
the  word,  to  reduce  to  its  simplest  terms  that  which 
in  its  larger  acceptation  seems  to  most  men  to  imply 
so  much,  and  which  means  something  to  us  all.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  religion  is  more  than  belief,  or  belief  accom¬ 
panied  by  observances  of  a  stated  kind  or  directed  to 
a  stated  end.  If  it  is  added  that  the  belief  must  be  of 
or  in  external  powers,  whether  impersonal  or  personal, 
not  much  real  progress  has  been  made.  It  would  seem 
that  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  man  himself  is  involved 
to  a  larger  extent  than  has  sometimes  been  allowed. 
An  abstract  or  indifferent  conviction  or  belief  would  not 
be  religion.  If,  however,  to  the  belief  you  add  the 
assurance  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  possible  to 
enter  into  immediate  relations  with  the  unseen  and 
intangible  powers  of  the  world  around,  you  come  very 
near  to  a  religious  faith.  Primitive  man  appears  to 
have  made  the  attempt  to  establish  such  relations  in 
two  different  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  sought 
to  compel  them  to  lend  him  their  aid,  and  to  place 
their  strength  and  resources  at  his  disposal,  in  order 
that  he  may  secure  some  end  or  object  which  appears 
to  him  desirable  |  or  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  en- 
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deavoured  to  propitiate  them,  to  present  an  offering 
or  to  render  them  their  supposed  due,  that  their  wrath 
may  be  appeased,  and  they  may  be  induced  to  regard  the 
giver  favourably  in  the  practical  manner  of  return 
benefits.  The  former  of  these  is  the  way  of  magic,  the 
latter  of  religion  ;  the  wizard  endeavours  to  constrain  the 
unearthly  powers,  the  priest  to  turn  away  their  anger  and 
to  secure  their  good-will.  And  the  question  often  raised, 
and  sometimes  too  hastily  and  dogmatically  answered, 
whether  religious  belief  is  an  immediate  product  and 
descendant  of  magic  or  vice  versa,  does  not  admit  of  a 
direct  affirmative  or  negative  reply.  In  some  instances 
a  connection  by  descent  may  be  established,  but  this 
will  be  rare  and  will  not  involve  the  extinction  either 
of  the  one  or  the  other  tendency.  More  often  each 
will  pursue  its  own  course  of  development  within  its 
own  sphere,  and  only  in  the  higher  reaches  of  thought 
and  experience  will  religion  place  an  effective  check 
upon  magical  conviction  and  practice. 

Worship 

The  simplest  terms  therefore  in  which  to  define  religion 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  magic,  with  which  in  reality 
it  has  little  to  do,  are  probably  those  of  worship.  The 
attitude  which  man  adopts  towards  the  powers  above 
and  around  him  is  instinctively  that  of  awe  and  reverence. 
They  are  greater  and  stronger  than  he,  more  unaccount¬ 
able  in  their  activities,  more  potent  in  their  effects. 
Science  will  eventually  teach  him  to  understand  and 
to  control  them  ;  but  for  primitive  man  science  has 
no  existence  or  meaning,  except  in  the  form  of  the 
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pseudo-science  of  magic.  And  if  it  be  objected  that 
worship,  however  crude  and  self-seeking  it  may  be, 
implies  a  personal  object  of  regard,  to  whom  the  worship 
is  presented,  the  answer  appears  to  be  that  in  actual 
practice  and  in  the  earliest  movements  of  religious 
thought  this  is  not  so.  The  intangible  impersonal  force 
which  stirs  in  the  wind,  resides  in  the  grove,  or  manifests 
itself  irresistibly  in  the  tempest,  is  not  to  the  mind  of 
primitive  man  a  person  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  definite  or  individualised  to  be 
conceived  in  personal  terms.  Nevertheless  he  endeavours 
to  propitiate  it  with  gift  and  prayer,  if  it  is  unkindly 
malignant  or  hostile,  or  presents  a  thank-offering  if 
he  has  experienced  through  its  agency  some  good  or 
hopes  to  move  it  to  generosity  and  beneficence  in  the 
present  or  future  occasions  of  need. 

The  Origins 

Many  students  of  Comparative  Religion  appear  to 
have  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  by  investigation  of  the 
beliefs  of  existing  savage  tribes  it  would  be  practicable 
to  ascertain  the  beginnings  of  religion  itself  |  that 
difficult  as  the  task  might  prove  to  be,  if  the  convictions 
and  faith  that  inspired  the  most  primitive  religious 
customs  and  practices  of  peoples  living  on  the  lowest 
grade  of  savage  life  could  be  probed  to  the  very  utmost, 
the  issue  would  reveal  to  us  the  beginnings  of  religious 
thought,  the  origins  from  which  have  grown  up  the 
manifold  and  rich  developments  of  the  present.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  that  these  primitive  beliefs,  rudi- 
mentarv  and  elemental  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  are 
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yet  at  a  far  remove  from  an  absolute  beginning.  They 
represent  a  stage  which,  measured  by  centuries  of  change 
and  progress,  is  perhaps  as  distant  from  the  starting- 
point  as  the  complex  and  highly  developed  existing 
systems  of  religion  are  from  them.  Of  that  earlier  and 
prolonged  condition  which  antedates  what  we  call 
primitive  belief  we  know  nothing.  To  term  such  beliefs 
primitive  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense  to  beg  the  question. 
They  are  demonstrably  not  primitive,  if  by  this  word 
we  intend  to  imply  that  nothing  preceded  them  or 
formed  the  basis  and  antecedent  condition  upon  which 
they  have  been  built  up,  and  by  which  they  have  been 
formally  determined.  They  have  advanced  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  the  starting-point  ;  but  of  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  progress  made  we  are  necessarily  and 
inevitably  ignorant.  Tentative  and  reasonable  con¬ 
jecture  may  illuminate  the  way  backward,  but  it  can 
never  attain  to  the  certainty  of  ascertained  truth. 

It  is  in  itself  improbable  also  that  of  so  complex 
and  far-reaching  a  subject  as  religious  belief  and  obser¬ 
vance,  with  regard  to  which  men  feel  that  their  highest 
interests  are  involved,  any  one  single  source  or  cause 
should  be  predicable,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Natural 
development  and  the  variety  of  human  instincts  and 
passions  would  seem  to  suggest  the  contrary.  Much 
ingenuity  and  research  however  have  been  expended 
on  the  attempt  to  trace  all  back  to  one  primary  cause 
or  origin,  but  without  success  ;  and  among  those  who 
have  made  the  attempt,  scholars  in  many  instances  of 
acknowledged  reputation  and  learning,  there  is  no 
general  agreement  as  to  the  definition  or  character  of 
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the  unique  source  assumed.  The  results  attained  or 
asserted  by  one  have  not  been  universally  or  without 
question  accepted  by  others.  The  variety  and  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  the  results  is  itself  evidence  of  the  intricacy 
of  the  problem.  The  failure  therefore  of  all  such 
attempts  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  attrac¬ 
tive  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  must  be  confessed.  The 
origins  of  religion  are  not  simple,  and  cannot  be  stated 
in  terms  of  a  singular  conception.  It  does  not  follow 
however  that  if  we  were  in  possession  of  larger  insight 
and  more  complete  data  these  complex  beginnings, 
which  in  reality  are  not  beginnings  but  stations  or 
stages  in  a  long  process  of  development,  might  not  be 
resolved  or  led  back  to  a  primary  elemental  source, 
to  which  they  all  owe  their  initial  impulse  and  inspiration. 

Genealogical  Relations 

These  primitive  beliefs  and  practices  again  are  at 
a  far  remove  from  the  highly  organised  cults  and 
elaborate  creeds  of  the  more  civilised  and  thoughtful 
peoples  of  the  present  time.  It  is  worth  while  to 
emphasize  once  more  that  Comparative  Religion  is 
concerned  with  both,  and  endeavours  to  institute 
comparisons  and  to  draw  inferences  of  value  from 
all  sides,  from  the  earliest  ascertainable  movements 
of  religious  thought,  striving  to  find  for  itself  modes 
of  expression,  to  the  most  highly  developed  and  complex 
forms  and  systems  that  have  been  evolved  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries.  Between  these  there  exist  cr  have 
existed  an  infinite  number  of  varieties  of  intermediate 
beliefs.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  has  been  no 
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the  trunk.  And  as  the  languages  of  mankind,  numerous 
and  diverse  as  they  are,  are  for  the  most  part  at  least 
traceable  back  ultimately  to  a  primary  form  or  origin, 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  birth  and  being, 
so  it  is  with  religious  speculation  and  thought.  In 
neither  case  of  course  are  the  data  at  our  disposal  which 
would  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  genealogy  in  its 
entirety.  Perhaps  they  are  more  deficient  and  irre¬ 
coverable  for  religion  than  for  language.  The  conclusion 
however  is  certain,  that  the  various  religious  systems 
of  the  world,  distant  and  mutually  diverse  in  principle 
and  practice  as  they  may  appear,  are  not  so  many 
independent  inventions,  but  are  interconnected,  each 
of  them  with  a  long  and  reasonable  history. 

We  must  therefore  be  content  to  deal  with  the  evidence 
to  hand,  to  classify  and  arrange,  and  to  draw  such 
conclusions  as  the  facts  before  us  appear  legitimately 
to  warrant.  If  there  is  a  sphere  and  place  for  con¬ 
jecture,  it  will  be  narrow  and  limited  in  its  scope, 
and  will  take  the  form  in  general  of  an  endeavour 
to  follow  up  lines  of  thought  and  inference  suggested 
by  the  religious  conceptions  and  practices  which  are 
certified  by  other  and  more  sure  methods  of  research. 
Whether  such  conjecture,  essaying  to  throw  light  on 
the  primary  and  fundamental  origins  of  religious  faith, 
will  ever  be  able  to  trace  back  existing  modes  of  obser¬ 
vance  and  forms  of  belief  to  a  single  all-comprehending 
source,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  however  one  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  to  which  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion  may 
reasonably  address  itself,  even  if  a  final  and  certain  con¬ 
clusion  is  beyond  reach.  Do  the  many  and  varied  streams 
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of  human  belief  and  action  which  may  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  definitely  religious  flow  from  one  and 
the  same  head-waters  ?  Are  the  almost  infinitely 
diverse  forms  that  have  developed  or  been  promulgated 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries  reducible  to  one  primary 
form  or  source  ?  Or  to  state  the  problem  otherwise, 
did  all  men  in  the  infancy  of  belief  experience  the  same 
promptings  to  worship,  moved  by  the  same  impulses, 
and  giving  expression  to  the  same  rudimentary  con¬ 
victions  and  ideas  ?  The  question,  if  it  be  regarded 
as  implying  and  including  an  enquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  supposed  unique  source,  is  ultimately  no  doubt 
unanswerable.  The  materials  for  a  definite  and  final 
conclusion  are  wanting.  There  are  indications  however 
which  would  suggest  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  support  the  inference  by  definite  and  conclusive 
evidence.  The  rich  variety  of  present-day  system  and 
cult  is  based  on  certain  fundamental  conceptions,  which 
are  not  entirely  unrelated,  and  which  therefore,  even 
if  we  cannot  trace  the  steps,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  do  go  back  to  a  common  ancestor  or  beginning. 
Analogy,  however,  and  conjecture  are  responsible  for  the 
inference ;  and  there  have  been  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  assumed  source. 

Inferences  from  Primitive  Races 

Accordingly  an  enquiry  into  the  origins  of  religion, 
such  as  a  true  science  of  Comparative  Religion  must 
presuppose  and  upon  which  it  depends,  assumes  as  its 
basis  research  into  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  tribes 
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and  individuals,  whom  it  is  usual  to  call  primitive. 
By  which  term  is  meant  that  living  apart  from  all  contact 
with  the  ideals  and  ways  of  civilisation,  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  teaching  or  example  of  a  higher  type  of  the  human 
race,  they  occupy  the  earliest  stage  or  degree  on  the 
path  of  progress  of  religious  thought  that  can  come 
within  our  direct  cognisance.  They  are  at  many 
removes,  how  distant  we  are  unable  to  determine,  from 
the  actual  beginning.  There  is,  moreover,  in  their  case 
this  inestimable  advantage  over  all  methods  of  theorising 
or  conjecture,  that  we  are  able  to  make  direct  observa¬ 
tions  and  inquiries,  and  to  revise  and  check  conclusions. 
Mistakes  may  be  corrected  and  wrong  inferences  set 
aside  or  modified  by  reference  to  the  peoples  themselves, 
as  long  as  they  exist.  The  evidence  may  be  tested 
and  revised  as  often  as  is  necessary,  and  needs  only 
careful  and  accurate  interpretation  to  render  it  entirely 
reliable.  It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  secure  a  record  of  all  such  primitive  beliefs  in  the 
fullest  possible  form,  while  there  is  time  and  opportunity. 
The  observation  and  experience  of  travellers  and  scientific 
expeditions  during  the  past  years  have  accumulated 
a  store  of  material  of  the  greatest  value,  which  forms 
a  secure  foundation  for  theory  and  conclusion.  In 
view  of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  savage  life, 
and  the  comparatively  few  tribes  whose  beliefs  and 
customs  remain  unmodified  by  contact  with  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  more  advanced  culture  and  civilisation,  it 
is  most  important  that  no  opportunity  of  registering 
the  creed  and  habit  of  primitive  or  natural  man  should 
be  lost. 
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From  Ancient  Peoples 

A  further  but  much  inferior  source  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  origins  of  religious  faith  is  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  ancient  peoples  and  civilisations. 
These  are  ready  to  our  hand  in  their  ancient  literature, 
and  may  be  deciphered  on  their  monuments  and  tombs, 
and  to  a  less  extent  are  recoverable  from  the  living 
traditions  of  their  descendants.  Upon  all  of  these  it 
is  worth  while  to  draw,  and  they  contribute  not  unim¬ 
portant  elements  to  the  formation  of  a  just  and  complete 
picture  of  primitive  religion.  In  some  instances  they 
carrv  us  back  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  always  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  earlier  in  time  than 
evidence  acquired  from  contemporary  tribes  and  peoples. 
It  might  be  argued  therefore  that  on  the  ground  of 
antiquity  alone  they  bear  testimony  to  a  stage  or  stages 
of  belief  nearer  to  the  primitive  source,  and  approximat¬ 
ing  more  closely  to  the  earliest  form  which  religious 
faith  and  worship  assumed,  when  they  both  began 
to  be.  It  is  only  however  to  a  very  limited  extent  that 
this  conclusion  appears  to  be  justified.  Successive 
strata  of  belief  and  practice  are  not  generally  coincident 
with  stages  of  progress  as  measured  by  the  centuries. 
At  one  time  and  in  one  direction  the  advance  will  be 
more  rapid,  at  another  it  lags  behind.  Moreover,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  the  more  highly  cultured  and  civilised 
peoples  who  have  left  us  these  records  ;  and  they  are 
patently  not  less  but  more  advanced  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  higher  regions  of  reflective  ideas  and  thought 
than  the  savage  tribes  of  our  own  day.  Almost  the 
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sole  evidence  of  the  religious  practices  and  faith  of  the 
earlier  historical  and  pre-historical  periods  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  tombs  and  cemeteries  of  Egypt 
and  other  countries.  Such  evidence  at  the  best  is 
scanty  and  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  certain  decipher¬ 
ment.  For  the  most  part  also  it  has  less  significance 
for  religion  than  for  anthropology,  or  in  some  instances 
for  art.  When  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  have 
been  surmounted,  and  a  general  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  evidence 
thus  to  hand,  it  has  not  been  found  to  contribute  anything 
new  or  of  permanent  worth  to  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  ideas  and  observances  of  existing  tribes. 
There  is  no  indication  whatever  that  these  prehistoric 
peoples  were  on  a  substantially  lower  level  of  civilisation 
than  the  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  of  our  own  day. 
As  far  however  as  it  can  be  satisfactorily  interpreted 
and  relied  upon,  the  ancient  evidence  is  in  harmony 
with  the  modern  and  does  not  suggest  any  difference 
in  the  nature  or  line  of  development  of  ancient  thought. 
The  latter,  however,  is  at  a  grave  disadvantage  in 
that  in  case  of  doubt  it  cannot  be  checked  or  revised 
in  any  way.  If  the  ancient  record,  whatever  form  it  has 
assumed,  is  blundered  or  misleading,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  correcting  it,  and  no  means  of  escape  from 
the  errors  into  which  it  betrays  us,  except  by  ignoring 
altogether  its  witness.  The  living  'ribe  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  brought  into  court,  their  beliefs  and  usages 
tested  at  every  point,  the  inferences  tentatively  drawn 
revised  in  the  light  of  fuller  and  more  accurate  know¬ 
ledge,  and  an  ever  clearer  conception  gained,  as  of  a 
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document  that  may  be  re-read  at  will.  The  evidence 
thus  preserved  in  the  ancient  literature  and  monuments 
is  not  to  be  ignored  or  set  aside,  but  it  is  at  the  best 
scanty  and  inferior  to  the  modern,  and  needs  discreet 
interpretation.  So  far  as  available  it  does  in  fact 
confirm  the  latter  in  all  material  respects. 

There  is  thus  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  comparative 
enquiry  into  the  beliefs  of  living  tribes  as  compared 
with  the  records  of  the  past.  They  are  present  and 
to  hand  for  us  to  question  at  will.  Even  this  more  easy 
and  promising  investigation  is  beset  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
beliefs  represent  any  very  close  approximation  to  the 
beginnings  of  faith  and  religion.  In  many  instances 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  they  do  not  ;  that  behind 
them  lies  a  considerable  period  of  evolution  and  progress. 
Nor  have  we  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  ancient  historic  or  prehistoric  peoples  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge  were  in  general  at  an 
earlier  stage  than  they  in  the  development  of  religious 
belief.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible,  perhaps  probable, 
that  they  were  )  in  others  the  verdict  must  be  one  of 
“  not  proven.”  The  only  practicable  course  therefore 
is  to  examine  and  test  the  available  evidence  of  every 
kind,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  the  conclusions  that 
on  the  whole  appear  to  have  the  best  warrant.  Of 
this  evidence  the  modern  is  the  more  substantial  and 
trustworthy. 

Similarity  of  Primitive  Beliefs 

A  further  and  not  unimportant  or  irrelevant  fact 
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is  the  close,  almost  surprising  similarity  which  is  found 
to  exist  between  the  primitive  creed  of  all  tribes,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  and  to  whatever  country  they  belong. 
Certain  broad  types  or  characteristics  of  belief  are 
readily  distinguishable  ;  which  may,  or  may  not  be 
reducible  to  one.  The  beliefs  themselves  however 
take  on  the  same  form,  and  manifest  themselves  under 
similar  aspects.  The  gods  for  example,  as  they  begin 
to  emerge  into  distinctness  and  personality,  will  bear 
different  names  in  the  various  countries  in  which  primi¬ 
tive  deities  are  worshipped — Mithra,  Varuna,  or  Indra, 
Zeus,  Jupiter,  Wodan  or  Thor — but  they  are  clothed 
essentially  with  the  same  high  attributes,  discharge 
substantially  the  same  functions,  and  are  regarded  as 
holding  like  relations  to  mankind.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  the  mind  of  man  in  its  early  endeavours  to 
establish  contact  and  communion  with  the  unseen  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  characterised  by  variety  of 
conception,  but  rather  by  a  remarkable  uniformity. 

Three  Principal  Types 

The  leading  types  of  early  religious  conception  and 
faith  are  three.  In  the  discussion  or  description  of 
these  it  is  inevitable  that  definite  terms  such  as  faith 
or  belief  should  be  employed  with  regard  to  them. 
There  is  a  danger  however  lest  the  use  of  terms  of  this 
nature  should  suggest  a  more  or  less  elaborate  and  fixed 
creed,  and  a  firm  border  line  that  demarcates  the  belief 
in  question  from  all  other  convictions  or  ideas.  In 
reality  nothing  is  more  nebulous  and  floating  than 
primitive  conceptions  ;  they  are  half-toned,  and  shade 
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off  into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  determine  where  one  class  or  type  of  belief 
ends  and  another  begins.  And  were  it  practicable  to 
secure  from  two  individuals  of  a  given  savage  or  primitive 
tribe,  with  presumably  similar  conceptions  of  nature 
and  the  unseen,  a  complete  and  lucid  description  of 
the  beliefs  upon  which  their  conduct  in  religious  matters 
is  based,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  two  descriptions 
would  agree  except  in  broadest  outline  ;  the  details 
would  be  differently  filled  in,  according  to  the  reflective 
competence  of  the  speaker  and  his  facility  of  expression. 
The  classification  of  creeds  therefore  is  the  work  of  the 
investigator,  who  sifts  the  raw  material,  often  sufficiently 
crude  and  incoherent.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  are 
so  considerable  that  each  one  of  the  types  of  belief 
to  be  enumerated  has  been  regarded  by  influential 
and  competent  scholars  as  the  source  of  the  other  two, 
and  the  ultimate  origin  or  basis  of  religion  itself.  A 
triple  classification  is  indeed  far  from  exhausting  the 
possibilities  of  detailed  enumeration  or  division.  It 
is  summary  and  convenient  rather  than  final,  a  working 
hypothesis,  not  a  definitive  and  dogmatic  and  final 
scheme.  It  does  not  preclude  or  deny  on  the  one  hand  the 
possible  existence  of  other  types,  or  on  the  other  the  hope 
or  anticipation  that  the  three  may  ultimately  be  reducible 
to  two  or  even  to  one.  The  religious  thought  of  man 
even  in  its  beginnings  is  as  various  as  the  human  mind 
itself,  though  the  variety  seems  to  be  contained  within 
narrow  limits.  It  is  practicable  however,  and  will  be 
useful  to  distinguish  these  three  main  types  of  primitive 
belief,  and  to  recognise  in  them  the  chief  modes  in  which 
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the  religious  thought  of  man  has  endeavoured  to  find 
expression. 


Animism 

Of  the  three  probably  the  most  important  and  widely 
influential  is  that  which  is  known  as  “  nature- worship,” 
or  “  animism  ”  if  the  latter  term  be  accepted  in  its 
most  general  sense.  The  word  has  been  employed 
however  with  varied  and  often  quite  indefinite  connota¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  preferable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  it  altogether,  until  some  general  agreement  can 
be  reached  with  regard  to  its  precise  import.  The 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  or  similar 
terms  is  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of 
primitive  man  by  the  universe  around  him  is  that  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  “  animated”  or  self-acting  powers, 
in  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  himself,  capable  of 
affecting  or  controlling  his  life  and  well-being  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  respect ;  towards  which  therefore — for  they 
are  hardly  personified  in  the  first  instance — he  adopts  an 
attitude  of  reverence  or  "  worship.”  Since,  moreover, 
the  only  initiative  or  impulse  to  action  of  which  he  has 
any  conscious  experience  proceeds  from  his  own  will,  or 
inferentially  from  the  wills  of  other  men  whom  he 
assumes  to  be  constituted  like  himself,  to  these  active 
forces  also  he  naturally  ascribes  a  will  and  determination 
similar  to  his  own.  Their  action  however  is  on  a  far 
wider  scale  than  his  solitary  and  restricted  efforts,  more 
effective  in  its  working,  more  destructive  or  beneficent 
in  its  consequences,  more  incalculable  also  and  beyond 
prediction  both  in  regard  to  the  motive  by  which  it 
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is  actuated  and  the  results  which  will  follow.  Once 
again,  therefore,  primitive  man  finds  ground  for  appre¬ 
hension  and  “  worship.”  The  lightning  may  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  not  to  strike,  the  destructive  flood  to  pass 
by  his  dwelling,  the  tempest  to  abate  its  threaten- 
ings,  the  frost  or  burning  heat  to  spare  his  crops.  Of 
the  unknown  he  is  altogether  fearful.  Powers  that  too 
often  appear  to  him  to  be  malevolent  and  to  take  delight 
in  injury,  seem  to  hold  him  fast  in  a  relentless  grip. 
He  is  ever  the  plaything  of  their  caprice.  He  is  himself 
however  amenable  to  gifts  and  moved  by  prayer  ;  he 
will  try  the  same  process  upon  his  "  gods.”  Although 
it  is  only  at  a  later  stage  of  development  that  he  learns 
to  think  of  these  foices  as  other  than  impersonal,  that 
he  defines  them  to  himself  as  living  beings,  there  is 
present  from  the  beginning  the  attempt  to  place  himself 
in  right  relationship  with  them,  to  deprecate  their  hos¬ 
tility  and  to  secure  their  good-will.  And  in  this  we 
rightly  see  the  early  gropings  of  a  religious  instinct  and 
endeavour. 

Ultimately  no  doubt,  this  belief  together  with  the 
resulting  action  is  based  upon  analogy.*  In  every 
instance  he  himself  acts,  or  apart  from  external  con¬ 
straint  believes  hirnself  to  act  because  he  wills  and  deter¬ 
mines  thus  to  do.  The  forces  of  nature  around  him 
however  work  on  a  transcendently  greater  scale  and 
with  larger  effects  than  lie  within  his  personal  and 
private  competence.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  ascribes 


*  Cp.  H.  Hoflding,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  72  :  "  If  we  want 
to  convince  ourselves  that  any  other  beings  have  a  conscious 
life,  analogy  alone  can  supply  us  with  a  basis  for  this  assumption.” 
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to  them  a  transcendently  wider  range  of  initiative  control 
and  will.  In  his  attitude  towards  them  he  is  definitely 
“  religious." 

This  is  “  animism  ”  in  its  rudest  and  most  primitive 
expression.  It  naturally  leads  the  way  to  a  polytheistic 
type  of  faith,  in  which  blind  impersonal  forces  have 
become  individual  and  distinct  deities.  This  also  is 
the  most  usual  line  of  development.  Among  many 
savage  peoples,  however,  traces  of  belief  in  a  supreme 
Power,  more  distant  and  exalted,  have  been  found, 
who  interests  himself  but  rarely  if  at  all  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  has 
been  accumulating  within  recent  years  by  means  of  the 
researches  of  many  students,  and  from  countries  as 
widely  separated  as  Bengal  and  West  Africa,  and  has 
been  recorded  also  in  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Madagascar,  and 
ancient  Rome.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
worship  is  directly  offered  to  these  supreme  Beings. 
The  popular  recognition  of  them  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  dim  consciousness  of  their  existence.  Though 
they  are  universally  regarded  as  beneficent,  requests 
for  aid  or  good  gifts  are  not  generally  addressed  to  them. 
The  energies  of  the  people  in  worship  and  offerings  and 
prayer  are  reserved  for  the  inferior  deities,  whose  attitude 
is  more  uncertain,  and  from  whose  wrath  much  is  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  feared.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
considerable  place  which  deities  of  this  character  hold 
in  early  belief  has  been  only  gradually  realised,  and 
their  position  in  the  progress  and  development  of  reli¬ 
gious  faith  is  difficult  to  assess.  Their  dignity  and 
might  are  unasserted,  and  in  practice  they  show  them- 
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selves  indifferent  to  human  affairs.  The  place  therefore 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  occupy  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  and  thought  of  men  is  usurped  by  powers 
more  likely  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  distribute  benefit,  or 
from  whose  vindictiveness  or  malice  more  is  to  be  feared. 

Shamanism  and  Fetichism 

Forms  of  worship  or  religion  more  or  less  closely 
related  to  primitive  animism  are  Shamanism,  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  witch-doctor  or  medicine  man,  and  Fetichism, 
a  widespread  superstition  whose  home  and  most  powerful 
seat  is  among  the  negro  tribes  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Shamanism  is  the 
recognition  of  a  human  intermediary,  through  whom 
the  divine  will  is  or  may  be  communicated  to  those  who 
seek  counsel  or  relief.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Sanskrit  title  (iramana)  for  a  Buddhist  monk 
or  ascetic.  This  is  a  prevailing  type  of  religious  belief 
ir>  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  where  Buddhism  in  the 
early  and  middle  ages  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  ; 
in  its  essentials,  however,  it  represents  a  world-wide 
superstition  and  practice.  By  whatever  name  he  is 
known,  the  Shaman,  who  lays  claim  to  the  possession 
of  peculiar  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  other  world 
and  the  power  to  command  at  will  the  subservient  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  unseen  powers,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
His  functions  however,  are  magical  rather  than  religious 
in  the  stiicter  sense  ;  and  in  any  case  are  indicative  of 
a  state  or  stage  of  progress  in  religious  thought  consider¬ 
ably  more  advanced  than  the  cruder  animistic  type, 
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Fetichism  is  a  term  introduced  by  the  early  Portu¬ 
guese  discoverers  and  traders  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  to  describe  a  form  of  religious  or  superstitious 
belief  which  they  found  prevailing  among  the  tribes  of 
that  part  of  the  continent.  The  fetich  (Port,  feitigo, 
from  Lat.  jactitius )  is  a  material  object,  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  possess  inherent  magical  properties  or  powers, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence  or  fear.  The  tabu  of  Polynesia  represents  an 
essentially  similar  conception,  but  associated  rather 
with  the  living  individual  of  peculiar  separateness  or 
sanctity,  whose  touch  or  word  of  command  communi¬ 
cates  holiness  to  whatsoever  he  pleases.  The  fetich, 
moreover,  differs  from  an  image  or  idol  in  that  the 
latter  is  the  visible  representative  or  home  of  the  god, 
while  to  the  former  is  ascribed  a  mysterious  faculty  or 
force  which  is  all  its  own,  and  is  not  due  to  the  advent 
or  residence  of  an  external  power. 

Ancestor  Worship 

A  second  and  very  widely  extended  type  or  form  of 
worship  is  that  of  the  ancestor,  whether  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  of  the  clan.  Some  authorities  also  have 
recognised  in  reverence  for  ancestors  and  the  cult  or 
practice  thereon  established  the  original  source  and 
origin  of  all  religious  creed  and  system.  According  to 
them  religion  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term  has 
been  developed  out  of  a  natural  regard  for  the  deceased 
parent  or  ancestor,  which  has  found  expression  in  rite 
and  ceremony  and  prayer  ;  the  ancestor  is  then  deified, 
becomes  a  god,  and  the  outlines  of  a  religious  system 
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are  ready  to  hand.  For  more  reasons  than  one  it  is 
improbable  that  this  view  is  correct.  The  fact  that  in 
a  more  or  less  well-defined  shape  ancestor-woiship  forms 
part  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  nearly  all  peoples, 
ancient  no  less  than  modern,  and  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  savage,  uncivilised  tribes,  does  not  suffice  to  prove  its 
primitive  character.  The  cult  of  the  ancestor  clearly 
presupposes  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  individual  after 
death,  and  in  the  personal  identity  of  the  deceased  with 
the  previously  living  man.  The  catastrophe  of  death 
has  not  dissolved  the  continuity  of  personal  existence. 
This  conception,  however,  practically  universal  as  it 
may  be,  can  hardly  be  the  root,  the  fons  et  oyigo,  of 
the  dimly  conceived  ideas  that  are  involved  in  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  and  impersonal  beliefs  of  a  primitive  animism. 
The  latter  may  conceivably  be  the  source  whence  the 
former  has  originated  and  been  developed  ;  the  con¬ 
trary  view  is  not  tenable.  What  degree  of  relationship 
or  interdependence  exists  between  them  is  still  to  be 
investigated.  The  lines  upon  which  they  have  respec¬ 
tively  moved  diverge,  perhaps  increasingly,  with  the 
progress  of  thought.  Carried  backward  they  certainly 
intersect,  and  may  even  coincide  as  religion’s  beginning 
and  source  is  approached. 

The  underlying  motive  of  the  ancestral  cult  would 
appear  to  be  two-fold  :  affection,  expressing  itself  in 
an  endeavour  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  deceased 
in  the  strange  circumstances  of  the  other  world  ;  or  fear 
of  his  return  to  claim  the  place  which  was  his  before 
death  but  which  another  or  others  now  fill,  and  of  the 
revenge  which  he  may  be  moved  to  take  for  the  want 
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of  respect  thus  shown  to  him  and  to  his  memory.  The 
mourning  garments  and  the  funeral  feast,  the  provision 
by  offerings  made  in  or  at  the  tomb  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  dead  man  and  to  meet  his  varied  needs  in  the  new 
life  upon  which  he  has  entered,  are  indications  of  the 
former  mood  and  intention,  and  of  a  real  desire  to  pay 
him  due  honour  and  to  give  proof  of  the  love  of  those 
who  survive  him.  The  various  devices  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  ghost,  to  secure 
that  he  shall  be  well  and  truly  buried  beyond  possibility 
of  resurrection,  or  to  mislead  him  if  he  should  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  find  his  way  back  to  haunt  restlessly 
his  former  home  and  to  disturb  the  inmates,  prove  how 
universal  is  the  dread  of  the  intangible  and  unseen. 
This  fear  of  a  possible  mischievous  activity  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  to  the  hurt  of  his  surviving  relatives  and  friends, 
is  a  very  prevalent  motive  among  savage  and  primitive 
peoples  ;  it  is,  however,  in  reality  more  closely  akin  to 
spirit-worship  or  animism  in  general  than  to  a  true 
ancestral  cult.  The  real  motive  and  basis  of  ancestor 
worship,  as  it  is  practised  to  the  present  day  by  the 
great  nations  of  the  East,  in  whose  religious  system 
and  faith  it  is  seen  at  its  best,  is  undoubtedly  the  feeling 
of  affection  which  sought  to  maintain  continuity  of 
personal  and  family  or  tribal  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
and  to  show  to  them  to  the  fullest  extent  the  reverence 
and  honour,  which  is  theirs  by  right. 

Totemism 

In  the  third  place  is  totemism,  a  no  less  widely-spread 
and  influential  form  of  belief  among  primitive  races  and 
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tiibes.  Traces  of  totemism  are  to  be  found  in  the 
religious  observances  and  cult  of  almost  every  nation, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  at  the  present  day  a  totemistic 
faith  controls  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  practice 
and  life  of  primitive  tribes  in  North  and  South  America, 
in  Australasia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  among  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Bechuanas  of  the  South.  The 
term  is  employed  to  denote  the  peculiar  theory  or  system 
of  religious  belief  and  usage  which  holds  sacred  a  parti¬ 
cular  class  of  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  usually 
but  not  necessarily  the  former.  In  this  case  the  totem 
will  be  some  well-known  animal,  bird,  plant,  or  insect, 
which  the  tribe  or  people  reverence  and  by  whose  name 
they  are  usually  known.  Thus  the  bull  or  dog  clan 
has  for  its  totem  the  bull  or  dog  respectively.  Other 
clans,  however,  have  adopted  or  inherited  as  their  totem 
inanimate  objects,  as  a  rock,  a  stream,  or  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  or  even  an  abstract  term,  as  a  day 
or  month  of  the  year.  It  would  be  preferable  if  the 
word  could  be  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  exclude 
these.  It  is,  however,  freely  and  somewhat  loosely 
used  to  include  types  or  examples  of  belief  which  are 
allied  to  totemism,  although  not  really  coincident  with 
it  in  the  more  exact  sense. 

The  word  has  been  adopted  from  the  language  of  the 
Ojibway  Indians  of  North  America,  whose  religious 
practices  called  attention  in  the  first  instance  to  totem¬ 
ism,  and  amongst  whom  the  system  appears  to  have 
reached  its  fullest  development  In  almost  every 
country,  however,  in  which  it  is  found  it  presents  features 
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that  differ  in  some  respects.  In  Australia,  for  example, 
the  conditions  and  rules  which  regulate  its  application 
in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  most 
complicated.  There  are  three  types  or  classes  of  totem  : 
(1)  the  clan  totem,  which  is  common  to  every  member 
of  a  clan  or  tribe  ;  (2)  the  sex  totem,  held  sacred  by 
every  male  or  female  respectively  of  the  tribe,  but  with 
no  relation  to  the  opposite  sex  ;  (3)  the  individual 

totem,  the  peculiar  and  private  possession  of  a  single 
individual,  in  which  no  other  has  a  share.  The  second 
class  has  hitherto  been  recognised  only  in  Australia, 
and  doubtfully  in  England.  From  the  totem  animal 
the  tribesman  expects  friendship  and  aid,  and  he  will 
himself  treat  it  in  the  same  way  with  deference  and 
regard  ;  if  wild  or  savage,  it  will  not  hurt  him,  and  he 
on  his  part  will  refrain  from  injuring  it.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  will  abstain  also  from  eating  its  flesh, 
although  he  will  sometimes  kill  it,  in  order  to  provide 
food  for  another.  There  is  evidence  that  the  ceremonial 
eating  of  the  totem  at  sacrifices  and  feasts  was  formerly 
much  more  usual  than  at  the  present  time.  Moreover, 
cn  the  occasion  of  festivals  or  special  anniversaries  the 
tribesman  will  sometimes  dress  himself  in  the  skin  of  his 
totem,  and  thus  arrayed  will  go  through  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  with  dance  and  song.  The  totem  name, 
therefore,  is  applicable  to  every  member  of  a  clan  or 
tribe.  The  totem  itself  is  one  of  a  class,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  idol  or  fetich  wdiich  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  individual. 

The  difficulty  of  assigning  a  cause,  or  tracing  the 
historical  development  of  totemistic  ideas  is  very  great. 
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The  underlying  conception  is  probably  that  of  a  life 
shared  in  common  by  the  human  and  animal  creation. 
The  spirit  of  man  passes  or  may  pass  at  death  into  the 
body  of  the  animal  ;  and  at  a  future  birth  may  resume 
human  form.  There  is  therefore  between  them  a  real 
sympathy  and  brotherhood  which  takes  or  should  take 
the  form  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  support.  Doctrin- 
ally,  therefore,  it  is  akin  to  the  belief  in  the  survival  of 
the  soul  after  death,  and  to  theories  of  transmigration  ; 
and  so  far  would  seem  to  be  ultimately  traceable  to 
animistic  conceptions.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  origin  of  totemism  without 
taking  acount  of  the  family  and  social  rules  and  ordi¬ 
nances  associated  with  it.  All  totemistic  tribes  without 
exception  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  are  exogamous, 
and  have  more  or  less  elaborate  regulations  which 
determine  the  intermarriage  of  the  members  of  the 
different  clans — a  social  code,  which  is  as  binding  as  any 
known  among  more  civilised  communities.  Totemism, 
therefore,  as  a  theory  or  mode  of  life  may  be  said  to 
have  two  entirely  different  aspects,  a  social  and  a  reli¬ 
gious.  What  the  relation  between  these  two  is,  or 
whether  there  is  any  relation  at  all  which  would  justify 
the  inference  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other,  is 
wholly  undetermined.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
their  universal  co-ordination  is  fortuitous ;  it  seems 
to  be  equally  difficult  to  suggest  an  adequate  reason 
for  their  conjunction.  It  would  perhaps  be  preferable 
to  connne  the  name  of  totemism  to  the  system  in  its 
religious  aspect  and  associations,  and  to  find  some  other 
term  to  cover  its  social  usages.  Even  so  the  difficulty 
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of  their  constant  union  would  remain,  a  difficulty  that 
is  not  lightened  by  the  appropriation  of  a  separate  title. 
The  social  practices  whatever  their  origin  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  giving  rise  to  primitive  religious  concep¬ 
tions  of  so  remarkable  a  nature.  The  implied  order  of 
thought  appears  inconceivable.  On  the  other  hand 
the  religious  or  semi-religious  ideas  do  not  naturally 
furnish  the  basis  for  conclusions  which  define  with 
stringency  social  habit  and  custom.  Of  the  many 
theories  or  explanations  that  have  been  offered  none 
is  satisfactory.  Some  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
authors  themselves.  The  intimate  connection  with 
animism  and  animistic  thought  appears  certain  Other 
relations  are  for  the  present  obscure,  and  their  elucida¬ 
tion  and  settlement  remain  as  problems  of  the  future. 

Accepted  Axioms  of  Primitive  Belief 

It  would  not  be  difficult  further  to  classify  and  sub¬ 
divide  the  various  types  of  early  religious  thought  and 
practice.  The  accepted  textbooks  render  abundant 
assistance  in  this  respect.  For  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  and  of  Comparative  Religion  it  is  however 
needless.  It  is  along  these  main  lines  that  with  many 
wanderings  and  delations  the  mind  of  man  has  moved 
in  its  search  after  God,  in  its  attempt  to  elucidate  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  universe,  to  know  its 
Creator  and  the  method  of  its  creation.  Even  the  brief 
consideration  here  given  will  have  sufficed  to  show  that 
the  conceptions  which  underlie  these  various  theories 
and  beliefs  are  neither  unfamiliar  nor  onlike ;  that 
they  are  based  in  general  upon  certain  axioms  or  pre- 
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possessions  of  thought,  which  to  the  mind  of  primitive 
man  passed  unquestioned,  great  as  may  have  been  the 
controversies  raised  over  them  in  later  times.  To  him 
they  were  axiomatic  truths,  which  probably  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  formulate  or  express  in 
words,  but  which  determined  his  entire  religious  attitude 
and  life.  These  beliefs  expressed  in  their  simplest 
form  were  essentially  in  the  existence  and  reality  of  the 
unseen,  of  a  power  or  powers  external  to  himself,  to 
which  he  could  not  afford  to  be  indifferent,  and  which 
were  not  indifferent  to  him  ;  into  right  and  profitable 
relations  to  these  he  endeavoured  to  place  himself.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  conviction  he  made  no  attempt  to  give 
an  account  ;  to  him  it  was  intuitive,  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  his  own  existence.  The  second  axiom  or 
presupposition  was  that  of  the  survival  of  the  soul 
after  death.  Not  that  he  could  define  or  set  forth  in 
exact  terms  his  conception  either  of  the  soul  or  of  death, 
or  offer  any  solution  of  mysteries  which  pressed  so 
hard  upon  later  thinkers  ;  probably  he  never  attempted 
the  task  of  interpretation  or  felt  its  need.  There  was, 
however,  something  within  him  which  in  his  belief 
would  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  either 
in  this  or  in  some  other  world  would  continue  an  existence 
which  he  seems  usually  and  naturally  to  have  conceived 
as  similar  to  the  present.  T  he  kings  and  chieftains 
ruled,  the  warriors  fought,  the  servants  and  hand¬ 
maidens  pursued  their  ordinary  tasks  of  service,  the 
craftsmen  and  traders  wrought  and  bargained,  the 
huntsmen  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  That 
was  one  widely  prevalent  conception  of  the  future  life. 
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perhaps  not  the  earliest  or  most  primitive.  In  another 
the  soul,  naked  and  destitute,  wandered  in  darkness, 
longing  for  the  light  and  the  joys  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived.  This  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  was 
clearly  not  identical  with  a  doctrine  of  immortality  as 
usually  understood,  however  naturally  and  logically 
it  might,  in  some  instances  at  least,  anticipate  it.  The 
savage  did  not  forecast  an  interminable  future.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  death  did  not  end  all.  His 
thought  hardly  looked  at  first  beyond  a  generation  ; 
those  he  had  seen  die  were  in  some  form  or  other  still 
alive.  The  problem  of  a  permanent  life,  which  the  later 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  assumed  and  attempted 
to  resolve,  did  not  present  itself  to  him,  and  if  presented 
would  scarcely  have  been  understood. 

It  is  evident  also  that  much  lies  behind  these  two 
fundamental  beliefs,  and  is  presupposed  by  them.  A 
complete  and  final  account  of  the  origin  of  religion 
would  have  to  take  account  of  them  and  trace  them 
to  their  beginnings.  Hypothesis  and  conjecture  have 
here  been  busy,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  or  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  attained. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
present  knowledge,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  Scientific  enquiry 
at  least  must  inevitably  stop  here,  and  neither  has  nor 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  theories  and  hypotheses 
to  which  experience  lends  no  support.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Comparative  Religion  these  two  beliefs  are 
found  to  be  fundamental,  and  to  admit  neither  of  proof 
nor  of  refutation.  They  are  simply  data,  which  the 
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early  religious  thought  of  man  assumes,  and  carries 
forward  into  all  his  system  and  creed.  We  must  not 
read  into  them  too  much,  least  of  all  the  finished  thought 
of  later  days.  To  him  they  were  entirely  crude  and 
indefinite,  unformed  and  inarticulate.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  background  of  all  his  thinking,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  is  built  up,  painfully  and  by  slow  degrees, 
his  religious  faith. 


PART  II 


Relations  and  Scope  of  Comparative 

Religion 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  advantages  that 
may  be  anticipated  from  a  study  of  Comparative  Reli¬ 
gion  it  will  be  well  to  review  briefly  its  relations  to  the 
chief  religions  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  contribution  which  they  make  to  religious  teaching 
and  thought.  A  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  great 
world  faiths  is  impossible  here  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for 
the  present  purpose.  A  summary  of  the  leading  doc¬ 
trines  which  they  profess,  and  of  the  ritual  and  obser¬ 
vances  which  they  have  enforced,  will  serve  to  indicate 
their  place  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  human 
belief,  and  to  suggest  the  aspect  or  aspects  of  faith  upon 
which  they  have  laid  stress.  The  science  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Religion  gathers  its  material  from  all  sources,  and 
no  system  of  religious  creed  or  practice,  however  amor¬ 
phous  it  may  be  or  limited  in  its  range  and  the  number 
of  its  adherents,  is  really  negligible.  It  is  natural  how¬ 
ever,  to  hope  for  most  from  a  comparison  of  the  larger 
faiths  which  have  won  assent  from  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  human  race.  The  great  religions  of  the 
world  are  generally  stated  to  be  four  in  number  :  Hin¬ 
duism,  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Muhammadanism  j 
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in  the  above  chronological  order  of  birth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  A  few  pages  have  been  added  on  Judaism, 
because  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  Christianity. 
For  these  and  other  faiths  which  have  borne  witness  to 
man’s  interest  in  the  world  beyond  and  his  convictions 
with  regard  to  the  supernatural  and  the  unseen— 
Zoroastrianism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Shintoism,  etc. — 
there  are  available  competent  and  authoritative  treatises 
which  set  forth  their  teaching  and  describe  their  organi¬ 
sation  *  The  science  of  Comparative  Religion  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  to  none  of  these  has  there  been 
denied  the  possession  of  a  measure  of  truth,  which  they 
hold  not  always  clearly  or  with  unfaltering  grasp.  The 
truth  in  each  of  them  is  mingled  with  a  proportion  of 
error,  but  is  capable  of  disentanglement  by  patient 
study,  and  the  issue  at  stake  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
involved  in  the  process  of  testing  and  examination. 
This  element  of  true  belief  and  real  substantial  convic¬ 
tion  has  been  as  the  salt  of  the  system,  preserving  it 
from  corruption,  and  fortifying  it  in  some  degree  against 
degradation,  mere  uselessness,  or  positive  mischief. 

(i)  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  AND  HINDUISM 

From  a  comparative  point  of  view  it  is  often  said  that 
Hinduism  has  more  to  contribute  to  a  real  understanding 
of  religion  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  religious  life  than 
any  other  non-Christian  faith,  and  may  be  expected  to 
throw  more  light  than  any  other  upon  the  teaching  of 
Christ  Himself,  Eastern  as  that  was  in  all  its  presump¬ 
tions  and  outlook.  In  not  a  few  instances  these  antici- 

*  See  the  bibliography,  infra,  p.  135, 
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pations  will  be  found  to  be  justified.  Of  all  faiths 
Christianity  of  course  owes  most  to  Judaism.  Its 
Founder  spoke  and  taught  as  a  Jew,  and  upon  the 
foundations  of  ancient  Jewish  belief  and  ordered  code 
of  law  and  ritual  built  up  His  world-wide  gospel,  “  ful¬ 
filling”  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt.  v.  17). 

In  many  respects,  however,  the  traditions  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  his  own  faith  would  place  the  Hindu  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  doctrine  and  standpoint  of  Christ 
than  would  be  natural  or  easy  to  one  brought  up  in  the 
atmosphere  either  of  present-day  Judaism  or  of  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  West.  The  Eastern  character  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  'has  often  been  insisted  upon  \  and 
this  is  so  fa’-  true  that  an  Eastern  mind  is  better  prepared 
than  the  Western  by  education  and  inherited  conviction 
to  absent  to  its  postulates  and  to  appreciate  their  far- 
reaching  significance.  Of  the  larger  faiths  of  the  world 
Hinduism  is  not  only  the  most  ancient  and,  profoundly 
shaken  as  it  has  often  been,  the  most  persistent  and 
stable,  but  it  is  also  the  best  representative  of  the 
Eastern  spirit. 

Religious  Spirit  of  Hinduism 

Here,  however,  reference  should  perhaps  be  made  to 
a  statement  or  objection  that  is  sometimes  encountered. 
It  is  asserted  that  Hinduism  is  not  in  reality  a  religion 
at  all,  but  a  somewhat  amorphous  collection  of  social 
customs  and  avoidances,  sanctioned  by  ancient  authority 
and  enforced  by  general  consent,  which  has  maintained 
its  ground  for  centuries  by  virtue  of  the  prestige  attach¬ 
ing  to  ancestral  custom  and  rights  '  of  which  the  system 
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of  caste,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  the  mainstay  and 
compelling  force.  That  is  no  doubt  true  from  a  certain 
point  of  view.  If  by  religion  is  to  be  understood  merely 
a  system  of  external  rule  and  observance,  or  a  rigid 
creed  demanding  acceptance  and  subscription  from  all, 
then  it  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  Hinduism  does 
not  fulfil  the  definition.  A  Hindu,  like  a  poet,  is  born, 
not  made — nascitur  non  fit ;  and  within  broad  limits  lie 
may  follow  his  own  convictions  and  preferences  with 
regard  both  to  belief  and  manner  of  life,  provided  he 
does  not  violate  caste  rules  ;  and  may  throughout  remain 
in  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots  an  orthodox  Hindu.  If  a 
strict  creed  is  of  the  essence  of  a  religious  faith  then  the 
Hindu  claim  must  be  abandoned.  In  matters  of  belief 
a  wide  liberty  is  permitted.  If,  however,  Hinduism  is 
not  a  religion  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  is 
very  much  religion  in  Hinduism.  Judged  by  its  temper 
and  quality  rather  than  by  the  letter  of  the  law  the 
system  is  informed  in  all  its  better  parts  by  a  truly 
religious  spirit,  which  often  rises  to  a  high  level  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  devotion.  This  of  itself  would  justify  its 
inclusion  here.  For  the  purposes  of  the  science  of  Com¬ 
parative  Religion  aho  its  breadth  of  view  and  freedom 
from  strict  limitation  is  a  real  gain. 

Early  Indian  Nature  Worship 

The  earliest  form  of  the  religion  of  the  peoples  of  India, 
as  it  is  made  known  to  us  in  their  ancient  literature,  is  a 
rich  and  highly  diversified  nature  worship ;  a  religious 
system  and  devotion  which  on  the  one  hand  is  sufficiently 
near  to  the  origin  for  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  have 
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preserved  their  primitive  character,  as  representing  the 
forces  and  phenomena  of  nature  ;  and  on  the  other  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  elaboration  of  an 
ethical  ideal  which  enforces  the  claims  of  righteousness 
and  justice,  and  the  dependence  of  man  upon  his  god. 
The  deities  worshipped  are  personifications  of  the  powers 
of  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Aryan  peoples  found 
themselves,  and  to  which  they  attributed  purpose  and 
will,  a  definite  character  and  mind.  This  personification, 
however,  retained  so  much  of  transparency  that  it  never 
obscured  or  concealed  the  natural  basis  upon  which  it 
rested.  Almost  all  the  deities  moreover  are  beneficent 
and  kindly — a  tribute  to  the  gentle  and  humane  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Indians  themselves,  who  naturally  pictured 
their  gods  in  their  own  image.  Vindictiveness  and 
malevolence  are  the  qualities  of  the  demons  who  in 
great  numbers  haunt  both  earth  and  air  to  do  what 
harm  they  may  ;  with  whom  the  gods  are  at  perpetual 
strife.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  is  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sun  in  many  phases  and 
forms.  Solar  worship  also  has  maintained  its  position 
and  importance  in  Indian  households  to  the  present  day. 
In  primitive  times  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
scorching  power  of  the  sun’s  rays  as  they  dried  up  and 
seared  the  land  exacted  from  man  a  superstitious  respect 
and  dread.  Magic  spells  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  talis¬ 
mans  to  frustrate  the  devices  and  malice  of  the  demons, 
charms  to  heal  diseases,  were  at  least  as  common  as 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  goodness  of  the  gods,  or  petitions 
for  their  favour  and  gifts.  In  other  directions  also  these 
early  Indian  writers  proved  themselves  advanced  in 
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religious  apprehension  and  thought.  They  seem  to  have 
formulated  already  some  dim  and  naive  theory  of  in¬ 
spiration.  The  authors  of  the  hymns  saw  the  \erscs 
and  words  which  they  communicated  to  men.  The 
framers  of  the  theory,  if  theory  it  may  be  called,  intended 
the  phrase  of  course  to  signify  mental  or  spiritual  vision. 
A  later  generation  interpreted  it  literally  of  the  bodily 
eye,  and  supposed  that  through  literal  physical  sight  the 
inspired  word  reached  their  minds. 

Further  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  literature  in 
which  these  doctrines  and  thoughts  are  enshrined  cannot 
be  considered  as  representing  a  definitely  limited  period 
or  the  systematised  faith  of  a  particular  locality.  Apart 
from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  writers  them¬ 
selves,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  composition 
extended  over  several  centuries.  It  represents  in 
general  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Panjab  and  the 
North-west  of  India.  But  doctrines  which  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  literature  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
and  which  appear  to  us  to  form  a  coherent  whole,  may  in 
reality  be  separated  by  considerable  intervals  of  time  or 
place.  There  is,  however,  little  indication  of  movement 
or  growth  and  progress  of  thought  in  the  oldest  stratum 
of  the  literature.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be 
regarded  as  giving  expression  to  a  definite  and  early 
stage  of  religious  development  and  belief. 

Polytheism  and  Henotheism 

Two  or  three  further  characteristics  of  this  early 
scheme  of  thought  and  faith  are  worthy  of  notice.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  features  of  all  nature  worship,  but 
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accentuated  in  the  Indian  system.  There  is  a  two-fold 
tendency  observable  in  regard  to  the  number  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  gods  themselves  •  in  the  first  place,  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  multiplicity,  polytheism,  which  eventually 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  immense  pantheon  of  India’s 
gods.  Under  any  nature  system  it  is  easy  to  establish 
new  divinities.  Over  against  this,  however,  and  in  a 
certain  measure  counteracting  it,  was  set  the  habit  or 
principle,  which  is  known  as  henotheism  or  katheno- 
theisrn,  the  recognition  of  one  deity  at  a  time  as  supreme, 
with  no  claim  or  right  however  to  perpetuity  of  tenure. 
He  is  readily  displaced  by  another,  as  the  caprice  or  will 
of  the  worshipper  may  dictate.  Logically  this  principle 
would  seem  to  point  the  way  to  monotheism,  a  tem¬ 
porary  authority  and  sway  being  converted  to  permanent 
dominion,  and  the  subordinate  deities  being  gradually 
divested  of  all  separate  functions  and  ultimately  of 
existence  itself.  In  India  at  least  this  step  was  never 
taken.  The  polytheistic  tendency  proved  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  superior  .vitality  and  strength.  ^  Fresh  divinities 
continually  appeared  ;  and  the  process  has  by  no  means 
ceased  at  the  present  day. 

Ethics 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  most  of  this  early  litera¬ 
ture  stress  is  laid  upon  moral  claims  and  personal  cha¬ 
racter.  The  gods  are  on  the  side  of  justice  and  right,  and 
purity  and  sincerity  of  “heart  are  necessary  conditions  of 
all  acceptable  worship.  The  ritual,  the  mere  act  of 
sacrifice,  was  in  many  instances  at  least  regarded  as 
inefficacious  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  prayer,  the 
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uplifting  of  the  heart  in  sincere  desire  and  supplication. 
This  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  not;ce,  because  the  better 
side  of  the  ritual  of  offering  was  so  soon  obscured  and  lost. 
The  offering  itself  became  a  mere  bargain,  a  price  paid 
to  secure  a  coveted  benefit  ;  and  the  prayer  a  spell,  or 
magical  utterance,  without  which  the  presentation  of  the 
offering  and  the  performance  of  the  rite  would  fail  of 
their  effect.  Irrespective  of  its  meaning,  or  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  or  intention  of  the  offerer,  the  word  itself  came  to 
be  conceived  as  possessed  of  compelling  power.  In  all 
this  it  is  easily  seen  how  far  early  Hindu  religion  had  in 
reality  moved  from  the  convictions  and  simplicity  of 
primitive  faith. 


Ritual 

Within  a  few  centuries  this  intimate  worship  of  the 
gods,  to  all  appearance  perfectly  loyal  and  sincere,  was 
exchanged,  under  the  influence  of  a  dominant  priesthood, 
for  a  system  of  ritual  and  sacrifice,  in  which  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  rite  under  the  guidance  of  the  officiating 
priest  took  the  place  of  the  frank  and  open  approach  to 
the  gods.  No  ethical  demand  was  now  made  upon  the 
worshipper.  The  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  act  itself, 
the  strict  and  regular  manner  in  which  it  was  performed, 
not  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  undertaken.  The 
attitude  and  character  of  the  worshipper  was  of  no 
moment,  only  the  legal  propriety  and  perfectness  of  the 
ritual.  And  a  close  corporation  of  priests  undertook  the 
formulating  of  the  rules  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
acts  by  which  the  ritual  was  carried  out  >  constituting 
themselves  in  fact  intermediaries  between  man  and  his 
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god.  A  more  fatal  arrest  of  development  or  one  more 
deadening  to  the  religious  spirit  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  ordinary  man  was  denied  direct  access  to  the  deity. 
He  could  only  approach  through  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
priest,  and,  himself  without  responsibility  or  power,  the 
acceptance  of  his  offering  and  the  efficacy  of  his  prayer 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and  in¬ 
errancy  of  his  sponsor  at  the  altar  or  in  the  home.  It 
was  a  religion  of  externals,  of  form  and  ceremony,  from 
which  the  spirit  had  gradually  flickered  out  and  finally 
disappeared. 


Eschatology 

During  this  period  of  change  and  development,  the 
length  of  which  must  certainly  be  measured  by  centuries, 
there  had  been  considerable  advance  in  doctrine,  one 
element  of  which  alone  need  be  referred  to  here,  repre¬ 
senting  as  it  does  a  transition  stage  to  a  most  important 
and  characteristic  article  of  Indian  faith.  The  earlier 
literature  pays  slight  regard  to  the  conditions  of  existence 
after  death.  In  a  general  way  it  is  affirmed  that  the  good 
enjoy  felicity  with  the  gods,  the  wicked  pass  into  a  state 
of  darkness  and  misery  in  the  world  below.  Neither  of 
the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  is  the  status  which  he 
enjoys,  or  the  character  and  quality  of  the  future  life 
precisely  set  forth  ;  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  limit.  Later  there  emerges  a  well-defined 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
righteous  are  recompensed  after  death  foi  and  on 
account  of  their  good  deeds,  the  wicked  suffer  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes.  Together  with  this  doctrine  of  retri- 
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bution  there  is  formulated  for  the  first  time  a  theory  of 
re-birth,  a  return  of  the  soul  to  this  world,  again  to  pass 
through  the  cycle  of  birth,  maturity,  old  age  and  death. 
The  return,  however,  is  neither  universal  nor  compulsory, 
two  features  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  more 
consistent  and  finished  theory  of  later  times.  Of  the 
derivation  and  origin  of  this  remarkable  doctrine  no 
certain  account  can  be  given  ;  and  its  relation  to  the 
parallel  but  independent  teaching  of  an  after-life  of  re¬ 
ward  or  punishment  is  obscure.  Important  contributions, 
moreover,  of  doctrine  and  belief  have  yet  to  be  made  to 
it  before  it  assumes  its  final  shape  in  the  theory  of  trans¬ 
migration,  familiar  to  all  students  of  Indian  thought. 

Theism  and  Philosophy 

Nature  worship  and  the  reverence  for  the  deities  of 
the  country-side  have  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
village  population  in  general.  In  the  higher  circles 
of  speculation  and  thought,  however,  theistic  and 
metaphysical  doctrines  were  expounded,  whicli  pro¬ 
foundly  modified  the  substance  of  Indian  belief.  It  is 
probable  that  these  were  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
conscious  opposition  to  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the 
ritual  and  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  priests.  Moreover 
in  India  philosophy  has  rarely  if  ever  been  divorced 
from  religion  ;  it  has  been  the  handmaid  or  ally  of  the 
latter,  not  its  rival  or  foe  ;  and  no  comparative  view  of 
India’s  religious  beliefs  can  ignore  or  omit  to  take  account 
of  her  pmlosophical  creed.  The  Indian  mind  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  profoundly  metaphysical  in  its  tendency. 
Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  being  and  the  universe 
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present  to  it  great  attractions,  and  have  formed  the 
basis  of  very  varying  theories  of  the  constitution,  history 
and  destiny  of  the  world  and  of  men.  A  brief  reference 
to  the  philosophical  scheme  or  theory  which  has  taken  the 
leading  place  in  Indian  thought  is  all  that  is  here  possible. 

Idealism 

In  general  the  speculative  thought  of  India  has  moved 
in  the  two  directions  of  idealism  and  materialism.  The 
latter  in  some  of  its  more  important  developments  would 
more  fitly  be  described  as  agnosticism.  Idealistic  prin¬ 
ciples,  however,  have  on  the  whole  most  commended 
themselves  to  the  Hindu  mind,  and  they  are  invariably 
found  in  alliance  with  definite  religious  beliefs.  The 
most  widely  accepted  theory  is  known  as  the  Vedanta,  an 
extreme  monistic  doctrine,  which  identified  all  with  the 
one.  Its  watch-word  was  non-duality,  there  is  one  only 
existence  or  being  in  the  universe,  without  another  or 
a  second.  It  follows  that  the  Vedanta  system  denies 
all  separate  individuality.  All  souls  are  one  with  the 
great  supreme  soul,  who  or  which  alone  exists.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  describe  or  to  account  for  this  sole 
existent  one,  for  whose  title  or  name  an  abstract  word 
in  the  neuter  gender  was  employed  ;  nor  was  it  con¬ 
ceived  or  defined  in  any  terms  of  personality.  It  simply 
"  was  ”  in  the  beginning,  and  there  neither  is  nor  ever 
has  been  nor  can  be  another.  As  a  corollary,  which 
perhaps  was  not  distinctly  formulated  until  later  times, 
the  universe  of  form  and  matter  is  unreal,  it  has  no 
true  existence  and  only  seems  to  be.  Insight  into  this 
truth  and  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  was  declared  to  be 
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*he  only  condition  of  salvation.  Bondage  was  a  bondage 
to  ignorance  ( avidyd ),  and  deliverance  was  achieved  not 
by  doing  or  by  becoming  something  other  than  from  the 
beginning,  but  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  by  realising 
the  soul’s  identity  with  the  unchanging  eternal  one. 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  this  doctrine,  highly 
refined  and  metaphysical  as  it  was,  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  men,  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
appreciate  its  significance  or  appropriate  its  truths. 
For  them  a  method  or  department  of  works  ( karma - 
kdnda)  was  provided,  that  in  the  due  observance  of 
J  the’ rites  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice  they  might  find 
salvation.  This  was  a  secondary  and  inferior  way  of 
deliverance.  The  superior  way  was  that  of  knowledge 
( jhdnakandd ),  which  was  realisable,  however,  only  by 
the  elect  few.  Sometimes  the  relation  between  the  two 
was  defined  in  terms  of  symbolism.  The  external  ritual 
was  symbolic  of  higher  truths,  set  forth  in  this  form 
for  the  benefit  of  unlearned  and  ignorant  men.  Those 
who  could  receive  the  higher  knowledge  had  no  need  of 
the  ritual. 

The  Vedanta  and  tiie  New  Testament 

A  comparison  has  sometimes  been  instituted  between 
this  two-fold  teaching  of  the  ancient  Indian  literature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  vliC  doctrines  enforced  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures  on  the  other.  There  is 
a  similar  insistence  on  thte  one  side  on  something  to  be 
done,  rices  to  be  observed,  sacrifices  offered ;  and 
righteousness  consists  more  or  less  in  the  exact  and 
correct  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  ritual  >  on  the 
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other  on  a  doctrine  or  truth  to  be  accepted  and  believed, 
there  is  to  be  noted,  however,  in  the  first  instance  a 
difference  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  ritual  is  approached. 
1  here  is  little  ethical  content  or  demand  in  the  Indian 
doctrine.  The  act  itself  is  all  important,  and  its  efficacy 
is  practically  independent  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
undertaken.  In  the  Jewish  teaching  a  strong  moral 
claim  is  made,  moral  conditions  are  enforced,  and  apart 
from  moral  rectitude  of  heart  and  life  it  is  made  clear 
that  mere  outward  observance  is  of  no  avail.  A  more 
deep-seated  ^contrast  exists  between  the  principles  of 
the-  jhdnakdnda  and  those  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
In  the  former  salvation  depends  upon  knowledge  ;  it  is 
not  a  change  of  character  or  disposition,  of  heart  or  aim 
that  is  demanded,  but  the  recognition  of  a  fact. 
"  Know  this,”  i.e.  the  identity  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  divine,  and  in  and  with  that  knowledge  deliverance 
is  secure.  In  the  New’  Testament  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  character  and  will.  Knowledge  indeed  is 
indispensable,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  purpose 
and  plan.  But  the  first  and  essential  condition  is  the 
reversal  of  the  will  to  do  evil,  and  the  accession  of  a 
will  to  do  and  to  be  good.  It  might  not  unfairly  be  said 
that  the  difference  between  the  tw’o  systems  of  thought 
is  comprehended  in  these  two  words,  knowledge  and 
will.  The  difference  of  principle  is  far-reaching  and 
profound. 

Progressive  Doctrine  of  Transmigr/'tion 

There  is  advance  also  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls,  to  which  reference  has  already 
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been  made.  That  doctrine  received  in  India  its  most 
comprehensive  form  and  statement.  Of  the  history  of 
its  development,  however,  or  of  the  source  of  the  doctrine 
itself  and  the  successive  contributions  or  accretions  which 
gave  it  final  shape  and  consistence,  little  is  known.  In 
the  earliest  literature  and  popular  belief,  as  has  been 
indicated  above,  no  true  doctrine  of  transmigration 
appears.  Later  the  belief  in  a  reincarnation  after  death 
is  found  concurrently  with  the  normal  teaching  of 
felicity  or  woe  in  another  world.  Such  reincarnation, 
however,  is  neither  compulsory  nor  universal,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  takes  place  are  not  clearly 
defined. 

In  the  final  form  of  the  doctrine  re-birth  in  this  world 
is  part  of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe,  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  inevitable  for  all  living  beings.  Justice  more¬ 
over  is  satisfied  by  the  law  that  the  conditions  of  the 
renewed  eartlily  life  are  automatically  and  precisely 
determined  by  the  previous  deeds  and  character  of  the 
individual.  The  good  man  is  rewarded  by  birth  into  a 
higher  scale  of  being,  the  grade  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  number  and  quality  of  his  good  deeds.  The 
evildoer  suffers  for  the  evil  that  he  has  wrought,  and  the 
penalty  exacted  in  the  new  existence  is  accurately  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt.  The  theory  would 
seem  thus  to  be  complete,  and  incapable  of  any  material 
extension  ;  nor,  in  fact,  has  it  undergone  any  further 
change  or  modification  in  Indian  thought.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  the  principle  or  basis  of  human  life, 
and  the  sufficient  explanation  of  all  anomalies  in  the 
distribution  of  joy  or  suffering,  of  good  and  evil  fortune, 
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Every  man  receives  the  portion  which  he  merits  )  and 
his  lot  in  life  is  precisely  determined  by  his  deserts. 
The  doctrine,  moreover,  does  not  limit  the  possibilities 
or  sphere  of  re-birth  to  the  human  creation.  It  includes 
animals  and  all  living  beings,  and  even  inanimate  things 
as  trees  and  stones.  The  changes  are  rung  on  all  created 
things,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  whether  animate 
or  wholly  material. 

Hindu  Thought  Pantheistic  and  Theistic 

It  might  fairly  be  contended  that  these  later  move¬ 
ments  of  religious  and  philosophical  thought  have  found 
their  sphere  among  the  more  leisured  classes  but  are  not 
likely  to  have  touched  the  lower,  whose  practical  needs 
are  summed  up  in  the  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  urgent 
claims  of  the  body.  That  is  not  entirely  so  in  India. 
The  essential  religiousness  of  the  Hindu  and  his  thought¬ 
ful  mysticism  have  disposed  him  to  probe  deeply  into 
the  problems  of  God  and  the  universe  and  of  man’s 
relation  to  both,  where  other  people  through  indolence 
or  mental  inefficiency  have  stayed  their  steps  on  the 
threshold.  The  Indian  peasant  is  a  philosopher,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  religious  faith.  And  if  not  always  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  he  has  often 
sificerely  and  steadily  endeavoured  to  think  out  these 
things,  and  the  creed  in  which  he  has  been  nurtured  has 
taken  strong  hold  of  his  imagination  and  his  heart.  It 
is  this  religiousness  which  explains  the  force  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  theistic  conception  and  worship  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  general  assertion  that  Indian  philo¬ 
sophic  thought  is  predominantly  pantheistic  is  justified 
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as  the  brief  preceding  consideration  will  have  shown. 
By  the  side,  however,  of  the  pantheistic  assumption 
there  has  always  existed  a  strain  of  theism  or  even 
monotheism  of  very  considerable  if  not  equal  antiquity. 
Its  origin  is  uncertain  botli  as  regards  date  and  place ; 
but  it  was  independent  both  of  the  rigidly  orthodox 
creed  and  of  the  patronage  of  the  priests.  Later  it 
entered  into  agreement  with  them,  with  mutual  borrow¬ 
ings  and  adaptations,  and  by  its  widespread  popularity 
and  influence  has  proved  itself  to  be  responsive  to  the 
Indian  mind  and  heart.  Probably  it  was  never  more 
widely  and  fruitfully  influential  than  at  the  present  day. 
By  some  writers  a  Christian  source  and  origin  have  been 
claimed  for  a  system  and  creed  that  -in  some  of  its 
features  greatly  resembles  Christianity.  Tt  is  probable 
that  in  its  later  stages  it  came  into  contact  with  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching,  and  its  creed  locally  at  least  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  Christian  thought.  In  its  initiation  and  early 
stages,  however,  it  was  of  purely  Indian  conception 
and  derivation.  Before  the  Christian  era  began  it  had 
passed  through  some  centuries  probably  of  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  and  expansion.  Whatever  debt  may  have  been 
incurred  in  later  times  to  Christian  associations  the 
initial  conception  and  amplifications  were  worked  out  in 
Indian  minds  and  were  native  to  the  Indian  soil. 

Theism 

This  theistic  movement  found  expression  in  the 
6o-called  popular  religions  of  the  country,  which  have 
divided  between  them  the  allegiance  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  peoples  of  India.  In  origin,  though  not  in  name  or 
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form,  they  are  little  if  at  all  more  recent  than  the  most 
ancient  literature.  Later  they  allied  themselves  with 
the  philosophical  schools,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  regard  to  either  of  them  where  the  religion 
ends  and  the  philosophy  begins.  The  mythology  of 
their  deities  and  the  ideals  of  their  faith  were  enshrined 
in  the  great  epic  poems  and  kindred  literature,  the 
major  portion  of  which  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  but  which  comprise  elements  certainly  ante¬ 
dating  the  Christian  era.  The  eloquence  and  music  of 
the  poetry,  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  many  of 
the  legends  and  characters  have  captivated  the  Indian 
heart  ;  and  told  and  retold  in  the  villages,  they  have 
become  inwoven  into  the  memory  and  heart  of  the 
people.  In  particular,  the  Bhagavadgita  or  Gila,  the 
“Song"  or  “Song  of  the  Blessed"  or  “Worshipful 
One,"  has  often  been  designated  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Hindus,  and  gives  expression  to  sentiments  and 
aspirations,  to  which  universal  judgement  wrould  assign 
a  high  place  of  permanent  worth.  “  When  I  am  lonely," 
a  wandering  Indian  ascetic  declared,  “  I  read  in  my  copy 
of  the  Bhagavadgita  and  get  consolation,  and  I  like  that 
better  than  any  other  book,  because  it  makes  my  heart 
g^ad."  Once  again  Christian  influence  has  been  sus¬ 
pected.  It  cannot  be  proved,  however,  that  Christian 
teaching  has  modified  in  any  wray  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gita.  The  contrary  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  thought  and  even  the  phraseology 
of  the  Gita  have  passed  into  the  New  Testament.  In  its 
extreme  form  neither  claim  is  justified.  But  the  history 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  faiths  in  India  in  the 
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early  and  middle  centuries  is  little  known.  In  its  later 
stages  the  same  therefore  may  be  said  of  the  Gita  as  of 
Indian  theism  in  general  that  the  partial  assimilation  of 
Christian  ideas  and  doctrines  is  not  improbable.  In 
origin,  however,  the  faiths  of  India  and  of  Palestine  were 
independent. 


Asceticism 

A  very  marked  and  characteristic  feature,  moreover, 
of  Indian  religion  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  the 
ascetic  tendency.  The  voluntary  hardships  and  self- 
inflicted  tortures  of  the  ascetics  of  India  have  surpassed 
anything  that  the  West  has  known.  The  principle  of 
asceticism,  perhaps  more  definitely  in  India  than  else¬ 
where,  assumes  and  involves  theistic  belief.  The 
ascetic  desires,  and  by  the  way  of  subjection  of.  the 
body  endeavours  to  achieve  union  with  a  personal 
god.  The  importance  of  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
upon  God,  desiring  union  with  Him,  is  more  emphasized 
in  the  Indian  textbooks  and  in  practice  than  any  self- 
mortification  ■  the  latter  is  only  useful  as  it  promotes 
the  former.  Theoretically,  also,  every  Brahman  or 
high  caste  Hindu  should,  towards  the  close  of  life,  dis¬ 
sociate  himself  from  worldly  possessions  and  engage¬ 
ments,  and  become  a  wandering,  homeless  ascetic,  seeking 
in  solitary  meditation  and  prayer  that  fellowship  and 
union  with  the  Divine  to  the  attainment  of  which  worldly 
cares  have  always  been  found  to  be  an  obstruction  and 
a  hindrance.  There  are  further  remarkable  and  in 
some  instances  unique  features  of  Indian  asceticism 
which  make  it  worthy  of  study,  notably  its  dreamy 
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pantheistic  mysticism,  and  the  belief  that  by  intense 
concentration  of  thought  and  mastery  of  the  bodily 
passions  magical  properties  and  powers  of  the  most 
extensive  order  may  be  assured.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  illustrating  the  close  relationship  and  frequent  alliance 
between  magic  and  religion.  The  wide  prevalence 
however  of  ascetic  practices  in  India,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  ascetic  life  give  proof  again  of  the  strong  hold 
which  theistic  belief  has  upon  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  people. 

Other  prominent  features  of  Hindu  religious  life  are 
the  multiplicity  of  female  deities  with  the  prevalence 
of  mother-worship;  and  the  reverence  for  the  Guru  or 
religious  teacher.  The  latter  exercises  an  almost 
unbounded  influence,  often  over  a  considerable  area 
of  country  *  under  normal  conditions  no  serious  step 
would  be  taken  without  his  concurrence  and  advice. 

Reform  Movements 

Moreover  the  history  of  Hinduism  has  been  marked 
by  the  recurrence  of  reform  movements,  which  have 
arisen  from  within  in  protest  against  the  decadence  or 
errors  of  orthodox  teaching,  but  in  many,  perhaps  most 
instances  have  been  indebted  for  incentive  and  stimulus 
to  the  teaching  and  example  of  a  more  fresh  and  virile 
faith  from  without.  Such  was  Buddhism  before  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  and  the  movement  initiated  in  the  Panjab 
by  Kabir  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  latter  received 
much  of  his  doctrine  and  inspiration  from  Muhamma¬ 
danism,  and  from  out  of  the  best  elements  of  belief  and 
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practice  in  the  two  faiths  sought  to  build  up  an  eclectic 
system  which  should  combine  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  both.  Christianity  is  said  to  have  greatly  influenced 
the  native  Indian  reformers  of  the  eleventh  and  following 
centuries ;  in  some  instances  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  assertion  or  claim  is  justified.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  again,  the  founders  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj  and  other  theistic  Reformed  Churches  con¬ 
fessedly  owed  much  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  never  attempted  to  conceal  their  reverence 
for  the  character  of  Christ.  For  the  most  part  Hinduism 
has  triumphed  over  these  essays  at  reformation,  and 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  in  their  despite  its  own 
position  and  social  order.  Their  history  has  presented 
in  this  respect  a  considerable  though  not  complete 
uniformity.  A  period  of  freshness  and  vigour,  with  a 
more  or  less  extensive  and  successful  campaign  of  prose- 
lytism,  has  been  followed  by  a  slackening  of  effort  and  a 
gradual  relapse  into  customs,  and  revival  of  usages  and 
beliefs,  against  which  their  earlier  leaders  and  teachers 
had  entered  an  emphatic  protest.  It  was  all  perhaps 
natural  enough.  But  it  proved  the  strength  of  the 
Hindu  position,  even  if  it  was  predominant  by  the 
force  of  inertia  and  established  prestige. 

(2)  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  AND  BUDDHISM 

The  institution  of  a  comparison  between  Buddhism 
and  other  faiths,  together  with  a  comparative  estimate 
of  their  merits  and  defects,  is  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  system  or  systems  that 
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pass  under  that  name.  That  the  Buddhist  contribution 
to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  and  thought  has 
been  not  inconsiderable  will  hardly  be  denied.  Its 
ethical  code  is  of  a  high  order ;  its  religious  worth  has 
greatly  impressed  many  who  have  studied  it  at  first 
hand,  and  in  its  own  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
Hinduism  so  to  the  Buddhist  faith  has  been  denied  the 
right  or  claim  to  the  name  of  a  religion  in  the  true  sense — 
on  the  ground  that  it  presents  for  acceptance  a  philo¬ 
sophical  and  moral  system,  dissociated  from  any  real 
religious  element.  The  Buddhist  claim  however  is  not 
difficult  to  substantiate.  The  objection  rests  upon  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  the  scope  and  character  of  Buddhist 
beliefs.  These  arC  in  reality  neither  of  the  simplicity 
nor  of  the  somewhat  cold  and  strict  severity  that  has 
often  been  attributed  to  them.  The  articles  of  the 

Buddhist  faith  are  as  diverse  and  almost  as  widelv 
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comprehensive  as  those  of  Hinduism,  and  offer  as  many 
sharp  contrasts  as  those  of  the  various  Christian  Churches. 
If  these  last  may  be  brought  under  one  name  and  title 
by  virtue  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  a  similar  attachment 
to  and  belief  in  the  Buddha  may  be  held  to  knit  together 
the  different  forms  of  Buddhism.  The  link  however  is 
perhaps  slighter,  and  for  practical  purposes  less  effective 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  than  of  Christianity. 

Schools  of  Thought 

There  are  two  leading  schools  of  Buddhist  thought 
and  belief,  and  a  comparative  estimate  of  these  is  as 
essential  for  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion  as 
an  analysis  of  the  resemblances  or  divergences  between 
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Buddhism  and  Christianity.  For  the  present  it  is  better 
to  defer  the  comparison  until  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  sects  that  will  enter  into  consideration  have  been 
reviewed.  The  two  schools  are  known  as  the  Hlnayana 
and  the  Mahayana.  They  are  far  apart  in  principles 
and  theory  of  life,  and  from  many  points  of  view  might 
not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  separate 
faiths.  It  is  between  the  latter  of  these,  the  Mahayana, 
and  Christianity  that  resemblances  have  been  asserted 
to  exist  sufficiently  close  to  render  a  theory  of  the 
independence  in  their  entirety  of  the  two  religions 
extremely  improbable.  If  historically  and  in  the  course 
of  their  growth  and  development  borrowing  has  taken 
place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attempt  to  determine  on 
which  side  the  debt  has  been  incurred.  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  do  in  fact  stand  nearer  together  and  are 
in  more  real  and  intimate  sympathy  than  Buddhism 
and  any  other  faith.  In  moral  and  ethical  precept 
especially  they  are  nearly  akin,  and  the  likeness  in  this 
respect  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  even  of  the  most 
superficial  observer.  To  w'hat  extent  direct  borrowing 
on  either  side  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  the  basis  of 
the  admitted  agreement  is  another  and  more  difficult 
question. 


Early  Buddhism  Protestant 

Like  many  other  movements  of  reform,  Buddhism 
had  its  origin  in  a  protest  against  a  religion  of  externals, 
of  ritual  form  and  calculated  service,  whereby  at  so  much 
cost  deliverance  might  be  secured  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  existence  in  the  present  world — a  protest 
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against  what  Hinduism  had  learnt  to  know  as  karma - 
kanda,  the  way  of  works,  which  taught  that  in  the 
performance  of  a  strict  ritual  man  might  find  salvation. 
Of  this  method  the  Buddha  himself  is  said  to  have  made 
trial,  practising  for  a  lengthened  period  the  severest 
asceticism  in  the  hope  that  freedom  might  be  gained 
through  subjection  of  the  body.  When  this  failed  he 
sought  and  found  deliverance  and  enlightenment  by 
the  way  of  meditation  and  concentration  of  thought, 
pondering  over  the  mysteries  of  being  and  the  means 
by  which  evil  and  suffering  might  be  overcome  and 
rest  and  peace  attained.  According  to  the  tradition 
insight  came  to  him  in  a  moment,  as  he  sat  in  thought 
under  the  sacred  Bo-tree.  In  Christian  phraseology 
he  was  “  converted,”  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  life 
to  preaching  and  teaching  the  doctrine  and  truth  of 
which  he  believed  himself  thus  to  have  become  possessed. 

Foundation  and  Early  Progress 

The  Buddhist  books  give  details  of  his  subsequent 
itinerant  life,  of  the  discourses  which  he  delivered,  and 
of  the  creed  or  doctrines  which  he  commended  to  his 
disciples.  How  far  the  Buddhist  theory  and  teaching 
in  their  final  form,  as  presented  in  the  literature,  were 
due  to  Gautama  himself,  or  how  far  a  nucleus  of  doctrine 
was  elaborated  and  completed  by  his  successors,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  His  personal  efforts  and  pro¬ 
paganda  are  represented  as  might  be  anticipated  as 
eminently  successful,  and  very  large  numbers  of  disciples 
are  said  to  have  gathered  around  him.  There  is  no 
real  evidence  however  of  the  position  or  influence  of  the 
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faith  in  India  d  iring  ho  »fe  time,  nor  m  the  irmmed ;a^3y 
fc  iccee/lin*;  period,  ontd  it  ■// a  -  a d  opted  nearly  three 
ccntoriea  hter  by  the  hrnperor  A  oka  (reined  27; 
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been  fo/en  00  me* .r,of  .  the  *.*<e  of  'V:  Oof.V a' .*...0*;  of 
Buddhiom;  and  a  o.rndar  oont.ro v<:r.y  hi,  been  wa^ed 
in  hr.  caoe  over  the  e;  .eo*.on  whether  h.o  :nf!  -er.ee  and 
patron  4/e  have  j. roved  ever.*  .a!. y  to  be  for  *oe  oe.ooot 
and  f.rt.v,-  r.oe  of  the  »r  .e  mtereoto  of  the  reby.on 
v/hioh  he  ;,rofe.oed  I'robob!*/  h;o  !.fe  ar.d  work  were 
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:<-,,;y;.’i  over  *;.e  j/re.ter  part  of  India,  ar.d  .bad  fo.od 
more  or  le*  .  a  v.e!oo...e  and  a  borne  .0  many  ne^hbo-r- 
in;;  lando.  How  f-r  the  ad.eerer.ee  to  voe  roya  faith 
v/ao  internment  and  ..r.cere,  v.e  have  no  mean  .  of  ,  .d./  am 
r  ertamly,  ho.vev*  r,  *oe  earneot  zeal  and  effort*,  of  tr. 
farnperor  yn.e  to  toe  faith  ar.  ;mp.  oe  and  a  pop  Janty 
from  which  for  many  cent  ir.eo  there  wav  r.o  ded.ne. 
A  an/a  well  r.oer.* .  the  t.*Ie  of  the  vvoor.d  foo.oder  of 
B’iddhiorn  'Jo  h..  exam pie  a.  //A.  ao  to  mo  precept, 
ito  oiooeo.  and  rapid  growth  /  ere  d  .e  Hm  ed.oto  bear 
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the  moral  a>  v  eb  ao  the  materia!  j/ood  of  h:o  people. 
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non  to  Baiddb;  rr.  A/nka  //ao  an  orthodox  H.ndi  Ho 
direct  evidence  a  >  to  h.o  earl.er  faith  .0  ava  l  able.  On 
blender  grounds  it  hao  been  correct  .red  that  he  /.ao 
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a  Jaina,  a  member  of  the  religious  system  and  creed 
contemporary  in  its  origin  with  Buddhism  and  so 
remarkably  akin.  More  recently  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  of  Persian  or  Zoroastrian  influence  on  the 
dynasty  to  which  the  Emperor  belonged.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  based  upon  archaeological  evidence,  and 
Asoka  himself  is  further  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  Zoroastrian.  The  evidence  thus  far  adduced  falls 
short  of  demonstration.  The  possibility  however  of 
such  influence  must  be  admitted,  and  a  feasible  explana¬ 
tion  would  then  be  afforded  of  features  in  the  Buddhist 
teaching,  which  are  not  altogether  easily  interpreted 
from  native  Indian  sources.  The  point  is  not  unim¬ 
portant,  as  tending  to  elucidate  the  sources  and  relations 
of  Buddhist  doctrine,  Attention  has  also  been  redirected 
to  the  name  of  the  clan  to  which  Gautama  Buddha 
himself  belonged,  who,  according  to  the  tradition,  were 
overwhelmed  and  annihilated  not  long  after  the  death 
of  the  great  Teacher.  If  the  tribal  name  of  Sakya  is 
to  be  connected  historically  with  5aka  and  the  invasion 
of  India  from  the  north,  then  the  theory  of  its  Scythian 
or  Iranian  origin  would  to  that  extent  be  justified. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  further  and  satisfying 
evidence  may  be  brought  forward  in  the  course  of 
investigation  and  study. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Buddha’s  attainment  of 
wisdom  involved  a  long  and  terrifying  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  evil.  Mara  the  tempter  used  every  device  and 
exerted  all  his  strength  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
The  details  of  his  assaults  are  narrated  in  the  Buddhist 
books,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  exaggerated  and 
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monstrous  exertions  of  magical  power.  During  the  night 
following  the  discomfiture  of  Mara  and  his  hosts,  the 
truth  is  revealed  to  Gautama  seated  in  meditation  under 
the  Bo-tree.  According  to  one  form  of  the  tradition 
he  remained  thereafter  fasting  for  seven  weeks  “  enjoying 
the  bliss  of  emancipation.”  Each  of  the  long  series  of 
Buddhas  who  preceded  Gautama  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  similar  experiences,  and  to  have  attained  finally 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  under  a  sacred  tree.  Each 
in  turn  devoted  himself  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
truth  which  he  had  thus  learned  ;  and  in  each  case 
the  religious  system  which  he  founded  passed  through 
phases  of  increase  and  prosperity  followed  by  decadence 
and  decay,  and  ultimately  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
Thus  Buddhism  itself  does  not  contemplate  permanence. 
Tradition  has  preserved  the  prophecy  of  the  Founder 
concerning  its  gradual  decay  and  end.  In  due  time 
there  will  appear  upon  the  earth  a  future  Buddha,  who 
will  restore  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

Buddhist  Scriptures 

As  for  early  Hindu  beliefs  so  for  Buddhist  history 
and  doctrine  dependence  is  necessarily  placed  upon  the 
native  literature.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists  arc  known  as  the  Tripitaka,  or  "  triple  basket,” 
consisting  of  three  parts  or  sections  which  deal  respec¬ 
tively  with  "discipline”  or  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  monastic  life  ;  "  doctrine”  or  discourse,  a  series 
of  expository  and  doctrinal  statements  in  the  form  of 
sermons  addressed  by  the  Buddha  to  his  disciples  j  and 
a  third  or  supplementary  section,  the  subject-matter 
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of  which  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  second, 
including  treatises  on  Buddhist  philosophy  and  meta¬ 
physics  j  it  is  in  general  later  in  date  and  composition 
than  the  other  two.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  valid 
conclusions  from  these  books  with  reference  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  doctrine  is  enhanced  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  tiieir  date.  They  are  all  alike  in  in¬ 
tention  and  form,  and  in  the  belief  of  the  Buddhists 
themselves,  the  exact  deliverances  of  Gautama  himself. 
While  they  contain,  however,  much  that  is  ancient  in 
substance  and  teaching,  it  seems  undeniable  that  they 
have  undergone  reconstruction  and  elaboration  at  various 
times  to  so  considerable  an  extent  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
disentangle  the  new’  from  the  old.  Some  of  the  oldest 
material  is  found  in  the  so-called  Birth-Stories  ( Jalaka ), 
which  are  professedly  records  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  Buddha  in  his  former  lives.  Much  of  the  folk¬ 
lore  and  many  of  the  stories  embodied  in  them  are  of 
great  antiquity  ;  some  of  the  latter  have  found  their 
way  over  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  are  familiar 
in  modern  collections  of  tales.  The  Christian  legend 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  for  example,  is  directly 
traceable  to  an  Indian  original  in  the  Jataka  j  and  the 
latter  contains  an  early  Christian  Apology  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  an  apologue  or  parable  closely  resembling 
the  parable  of  the  Sower  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  original 
of  Shakespeare’s  story  of  the  caskets  in  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice." 

On  the  ethical  side,  the  most  instructive  and  typical 
of  Buddhist  writings  is  the  Dhammapada,  a  treatise 
contained  in  the  second  “  basket,"  consisting  of  a  collec- 
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tion  in  twenty-six  chapters  of  moral  sayings  or  precepts, 
many  of  which  recur  in  other  parts  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon.  The  work  has  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  merits  the  attention  of  every  student 
of  religious  or  ethical  thought.  It  is  worth  while  to  give 
a  few  extracts  in  illustration,  but  the  whole  book  deserves 
study.  The  shrewd  insight  and  wisdom  of  some  of  its 
sayings  are  very  remarkable. 

“  If  one  man  conquer  in  battle  a  thousand  times  a  thousand 
men,  and  if  another  conquer  himself,  the  latter  is  the  greatest  of 
conquerors." 

"  One’s  own  self  conquered  is  better  than  all  other  people  ; 
not  even  a  god,  a  Gandharva,  not  Mara  himself  with  Brahman 
could  change  into  defeat  the  victory  of  a  man  who  has  vanquished 
himself,  and  always  lives  under  restraint." 

"  Hatred  does  not  cease  by  hatred  at  any  time  ;  hatred  cease9 
by  love,  this  is  an  old  rule." 

"  As  a  grass-blade,  badly  grasped,  cuts  the  arm,  so  badly- 
practised  asceticism  leads  to  hell." 

"  A  man  is  not  learned  because  he  talks  much  ;  he  who  is 
patient,  free  from  hatred  and  fear,  he  is  called  learned." 

An  entire  chapter  is  given  up  to  a  description  of  the 
perfect  man,  the  true  Brahmana.  It  suggests  a  high 
conception  of  the  ethical  standard  of  probity  and  sincerity 
of  character  demanded  of  the  early  Buddhists. 

"  A  man  does  not  become  a  Brahmana  by  his  plaited  hair 
{i.e.,  as  an  ascetic),  by  his  family  or  by  birth  ;  in  whom  there 
is  truth  and  righteousness,  he  is  blessed,  he  is  a  Brahmana." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  plaited  hair,  O  fool  !  what  cf  the  raiment 
of  goat-skins  ?  Within  thee  there  is  ravening,  but  the  outside 
thou  makest  clean." 

Him  I  own  indeed  a  Brahmana  who  calls  nothing  his  own, 
whether  it  be  before,  behind  or  between,  who  is  poor,  and  free 
from  the  love  of  the  world." 

Northern  Canon 

Other  books  were  accepted  by  the  Northern  Buddhists 
as  sacred  and  authoritative.  Their  Canon  was  indeed 
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less  strictly  defined,  and  the  works  which  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  hold  no  definite  relation  to  one  another,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  form  a  closed  Canon  in  the  technical 
sense.  These  works  are  all  of  North  Indian  origin,  and 
were  carried  thence  by  Buddhist  missionaries  into  the 
new  homes  of  the  faith,  and  translated  from  Sanskrit 
into  the  languages  of  the  various  countries  into  which 
Buddhism  made  its  way.  The  books  of  the  Southern 
('anon  are  however  known  and  recognised  everywhere, 
but  are  apparently  little  read.  The  Northern  treatises 
for  the  most  part  expatiate  on  the  delights  of  the  Paradise 
of  the  West,  describe  the  virtues  and  unbounded  compas¬ 
sion  of  Amitabha,  its  great  Lord,  or  following  more  closely 
on  the  lines  of  Indian  philosophy  present  a  reasoned 
defence  of  some  point  of  doctrine  or  metaphysic.  There 
is  no  settled  Mahayanist  Canon,  comparable  for  instance 
to  the  Hindu  Vedas  or  the  Christian  Bible.  Each 
country  has  its  own  collection  in  its  own  language,  some 
works  being  common  to  all,  and  the  remainder  treating 
substantially  of  the  same  subjects,  modified  or  coloured 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  and  capabilities  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  belong. 


Missions 

A  further  characteristic  of  early  Buddhism  was  its 
intense  and  fervent  missionary  spirit.  The  itinerant 
work  of  Gautama  Buddha  himself  and  of  the  earlier 
disciples  was  propagandist  and  missionary  in  the  widest 
and  most  liberal  sense.  And  the  Emperor  A£oka  when 
he  commissioned  his  envoys  and  preachers  of  the  doctrine 
to  carry  the  message  to  foreign  rulers  and  lands  was 
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fulfilling  on  a  larger  scale  the  purpose  of  the  founder. 
The  most  distant  countries  were  successively  evangelised 
—Tibet,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  in  the  north— Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  the  south  and 
east.  In  the  west  also  the  Panjab  and  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan  became  strongholds  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 
There  are  indications,  which  perhaps  hardly  amount 
to  proof,  that  Buddhist  monks  penetrated  even  to 
Egypt,  and  preached  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  And 
recent  explorations  and  discoveries  in  Central  Asia  have 
proved  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  hold  of  Buddhism 
over  all  that  vast  area.  A  reflex  missionary  interest  is 
found  in  the  journeyings  and  experiences  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  who  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
visited  the  sacred  places  of  their  religion  in  the  north  of 
India  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  to  secure  copies  of 
Buddhist  books.  The  records  of  their  travels,  of  the 
perils  they  faced  and  the  sufferings  they  endured,  have 
hardly  been  surpassed  in  variety  and  romance  by  any 
missionary  literature  of  a  later  age.  Of  the  three  great 
missionary  religions  of  the  world,  Buddhism  is  little  if 
at  all  inferior  to  any  in  the  extent  and  permanence  of 
its  conquests  ;  and  in  its  earlier  days  was  fully  the 
equal  of  its  rivals  in  efficiency  and  zeal.  A  distinction, 
which  is  all  to  the  honour  of  the  Indian  religion,  is  that 
in  its  propaganda  Buddhism  never  employed  the  methods 
of  persecution.  So  far  as  we  know,  Buddhist  monks 
and  preachers  sought  to  persuade  but  never  to  compel. 
Violence  and  persecution  were  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  their  faith  ;  and  in  this  instance  at  least,  precept 
was  uniformly  translated  into  practice. 
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Doctrinal  Teaching 

How  far  what  may  be  called  the  essential  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  doctrines  of  Buddhism  are  really  primitive 
and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  teaching  and  exposition 
of  Gautama  himself  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  a  statement  of  doctrine,  which 
on  his  lips,  if  the  traditional  accounts  may  be  accepted, 
proved  immediately  convincing  and  attractive  on  a 
large  scale,  was  other  than  simple,  not  burdened  or 
complicated  by  metaphysical  subtleties.  He  presented 
a  truth  which  was  easily  apprehensible  and  offered 
relief  to  all.  Upon  the  basis  of  his  teaching  later  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars  built  up  elaborate  systems  of  prac¬ 
tical  conduct  and  philosophic  dogma.  To  distinguish 
with  certainty  between  the  earlier  and  later  strata  of 
theory  and  creed  is  not  possible.  In  the  Buddhist 
books,  themselves  more  often  than  not  of  uncertain  date, 
from  which  all  our  information  is  derived,  the  whole 
is  attributed  to  the  Buddha  himself.  He  founded  his 
teaching  upon  the  ancient  Indian  doctrine  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  unhappiness  and  impermanence  of  all  existence, 
and  declared  that  he  had  found  the  way  of  escape, 
which  was  open  to  all  who  would  follow  in  his  steps. 
This  doctrine  he  enunciated  in  the  so-called  “  Four 
Noble  Truths”  (aryasatyani)  :  all  existence  involves 
suffering  ;  suffering  is  caused  by  desire,  especially  the 
desire  for  continuance  of  existence  ;  the  suppression  of 
desire,  therefore,  will  lead  to  the  extinction  of  suffering  ; 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  way  of  the  Noble 
Eight-Fold  Path— which  he  then  proceeds  to  expound 
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and  enforce.  This  last  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Middle  Path,  because  it  avoids  the  two  extremes  of 
bodily  indulgence  and  self-mortification  or  asceticism. 
The  aryasatyani  are  not  altogether  original.  They  are 
found  stated  in  similar  form,  for  example,  in  ancient 
Indian  philosophy.  The  original  element  or  elements 
appear  to  have  been  the  stress  laid  upon  immediate 
deliverance  through  and  in  the  apprehension  of  these 
truths,  and  the  unrestricted  proclamation  of  them  to 
all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  without  limitation  of 
caste  or  sex,  to  be  received  and  appropriated  by  all 
at  will  on  equal  terms. 

A  further  formula  of  doctrine  which,  essentially  at 
least,  may  in  all  probability  be  ascribed  to  Gautama 
himself  is  the  brief  Buddhist  “  Confession  of  Faith,” 
the  mere  recitation  of  which  is  said  to  have  aroused 
immediate  conviction  in  the  minds  of  some  who  became 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  early  Buddhist  community  : 
*'  laws  or  conditions  of  existence  that  arise  from  a 
cause,  the  cause  of  these  the  Buddha  declared,  and  also 
the  cessation  of  them.  Such  truths  the  great  Teacher 
uttered.”  It  is  on  the  basis  of  declarations  of  this  nature 
that  the  materialistic  character  of  Buddhism  has  been 
so  frequently  affirmed,  and  also  the  atheistic  views  of 
its  founder.  The  question  or  questions  present  great 
difficulty,  and  cannot  be  argued  out  here.  Whatever 
the  precise  bearing  of  primitive  doctrine,  however, 
modern  Buddhism  as  professed  and  followed  for  the 
most  part  and  by  the  great  majority  of  its  adherents  is 
neither  atheistic  nor  materialistic.  Gautama  himself 
is  assumed  to  have  held  views  that  were  agnostic.  He 
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certainly  denied  the  existence  of  a  “  soul  ”  \  and  to  all 
demands  for  information  with  regard  to  the  future 
after  death  he  consistently  refused  to  yield.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  this  refusal  was  based  upon 
agnostic  grounds.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  clear 
convictions  of  his  own  on  these  subjects,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  he  believed  himself  to  possess 
adequate  knowledge.  The  disciples  had  enough  to  do 
to  order  their  conduct  rightly  in  this  world,  and  to 
ensure  their  own  salvation,  without  busying  themselves 
with  curious  speculation  as  to  the  next,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  withheld  information,  which  would  have  been  of 
no  present  or  practical  utility.  With  the  denial  of  a 
“  soul  ”  was  involved  also  the  denial  of  any  system  or 
doctrine  of  transmigration  ;  there  was  nothing  that 
could  “  transmigrate.”  Provision  was  made  for  the 
continuance  of  existence  by  a  theory  of  re-combination 
of  groups  or  constituents  of  being  (skandhas).  Of 
these  every  living  being  was  composed,  albeit  in  different 
proportions  and  degree  ;  dissolved  at  death  they  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  recombine  by  virtue  and  in 
consequence  of  the  force  of  karma,  action  with  all  the 
fruits  thereof.  Thus  the  cessation  of  the  series  of 
successive  existences  with  all  the  misery  involved  in 
them,  which  was  the  ultimate  aim,  could  only  be  achieved 
when  the  force  of  karma  was  entirely  broken.  This 
doctrine  is  of  paramount  importance  in  Buddhism,  but 
is  perhaps  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  its  founder. 

Nirvana 

This  state  or  condition  of  deliverance  from  the  power 
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of  karma  was  known  as  nirvana ,  a  restful  untroubled 
state  in  which  there  was  no  more  present  or  prospective 
misery  or  pain.  It  was  attainable  in  this  present  life, 
and  the  Buddha  himself  and  many  of  his  early  disciples 
were  said  to  have  attained  it,  and  thenceforward  they 
lived  in  peace.  Their  actions  were  performed  without 
desire  or  “  clinging,”  that  is  to  existence,  and  therefore 
produced  no  fruits  or  consequences,  which  would  lead 
to  a  re-combination  of  the  skandhas  and  a  renewed 
existence.  Accordingly  at  death  the  groups  fell  asunder, 
and  the  individual  ceased  to  be.  Nirvana,  therefore,  to 
Buddhist  thought,  never  at  any  time  connoted  “  annihila¬ 
tion.”  Such  a  conception  would  have  been  impossible 
with  Buddhist  beliefs  and  on  Buddhist  premisses.  In  later 
forms  of  the  faith  the  word  came  to  be  used  practically 
as  equivalent  to  Paradise,  a  future  state  of  felicity  into 
which  the  believer  might  be  confident  of  entering  by 
the  mercy  of  an  all-powerful  and  compassionate  deit}\ 

Buddhism  also  sets  forth  a  philosophical  theory 
regarding  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  mystery  of  suffering 
which  is  entirely  materialistic.  It  is  derived  essentially 
from  an  early  Indian  school  of  thought  and  teaching, 
with  contributed  elements  from  other  sources,  defined 
and  elaborated  in  later  times.  Popular  as  it  has  been 
in  some  countries  and  in  some  forms  of  Buddhist  teaching 
and  life,  it  is  probably  a  later  development,  grafted  upon 
the  primitive  teaching.  Further  or  more  elaborate 
discussion  of  it  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

Christian  Influence 

An  apparently  certain  and  distinct  Christian  influence 
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can  be  traced  in  the  Northern  or  Mahayana  school  of 
Buddhist  thought  and  teaching.  In  its  origin  and 
essential  elements  indeed  the  Mahayana  doctrine  is 
pre-Christian  and  Indian.  But  in  some  of  the  countries 
at  least  into  which  Buddhism  made  its  way — Tibet, 
China,  and  probably  also,  though  to  a  less  degree,  Japan 
— it  found  itself  in  contact  with  Christian  propaganda, 
and  to  what  precise  extent  it  is  impossible  to  define 
enriched  itself  from  the  stores  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice.  That  the  influence  was  mutual  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Buddhism  however  incurred  the 
greater  debt.  For  the  home  and  strongholds  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  untouched  ;  while  the  foreign  propaganda 
on  Buddhist  soil  was  necessarily  and  of  set  purpose 
aggressive,  and  had  as  its  aim  and  rationale  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  opposing  faith.  The  influence  was  not 
only  doctrinal,  but  formal  and  artistic,  and,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  judge,  humane  in  the  best  sense.  Much 
of  it  was  overwhelmed  and  swept  aw’ay  in  the  changes 
and  upheavals  of  later  centuries.  The  survivals  in 
common  teaching  and  observance  are  not  always  easy 
to  interpret  or  to  allot  to  their  respective  sources ; 
and  much  that  is  rash  and  unjustified  has  been  written 
with  regard  to  their  mutual  dependence.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  state  the  general  result.  A  consideration  of  the 
details  would  demand,  and  has  often  received  long  and 
not  always  satisfactory  treatment. 

Difference  of  the  Schools  :  Bodhisattvas 

The  chief  difference  between  the  MahSyJna  and 
Hinayana  systems  of  Buddhism  lies  in  the  speculative 
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and  mystical  character  of  the  former.  Both  had  their 
origin  in  the  north  of  India  ;  and  both,  whether  originally 
or  in  the  course  of  time,  have  developed  a  strong  theistic 
element,  which  is  much  more  definitive  and  pronounced 
in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  school.  The 
Hinayana  is  believed  to  be  more  true  to  the  original 
teaching  of  Gautama.  The  Mahayana  school  is  alto¬ 
gether  more  florid,  and  has  elaborated  an  extensive 
system  or  hierarchy  of  gods  and  goddesses,  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  Indian  mythology,  together  with  a 
vast  cosmological  system,  defined  and  graded  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  utmost  precision.  Some  however,  of  the 
Mahayana  sects  teach  a  doctrine  which  in  its  singleness  of 
aim  and  devotional  character  is  hardly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  genuine  monotheism.  It  is  in  regard 
to  the  divinities  themselves,  and  the  nature  of  their 
relation  to  men,  that  the  most  practically  important 
divergence  between  the  two  schools  consists.  The 
Mahayanist  believes  in  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number 
of  supernatural  beings,  known  as  Bodhisattvas,  who  are 
not  yet  Buddhas,  i.e.  possessed  of  perfect  knowledge 
and  felicity,  although  they  are  destined  eventually  to 
attain  to  this  state.  Instead  of  immediately  pursuing 
this  course,  however,  in  selfish  indifference  to  the  well¬ 
being  or  misery  of  mankind,  they  of  set  purpose  delay 
their  own  entrance  into  the  joy  of  Buddhahood,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  help  mankind  individually  and 
collectively  to  secure  salvation  and  a  like  blessedness. 
The  greatest  and  most  widely-worshipped  of  the  Bodhi¬ 
sattvas  is  said  to  have  taken  upon  him  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  never  rest  or  accept  for  himself  the  joys 
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of  nirvana,  until  the  last  of  mankind  had  been  redeemed 
from  the  woes  and  penalties  of  existence,  and  had  entered 
upon  a  state  of  endless  felicity.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  use  of  Christian  phraseology  in  attempting  to  describe 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  ;  nor  do  the  Buddhist  writers 
themselves  escape  from  it.  The  subtle  underlying 
difference  must  not  be  missed.  In  this  latter  case  the 
doctrine  is  not  necessarily  or  even  probably  borrowed. 

The  Hlnayana  school  of  belief  does  not  teach  any 
doctrine  of  this  kind  ;  nor  does  it  recognise  the  existence 
of  Bodhisattvas.  In  the  struggle  for  deliverance  man 
has  no  helper  ;  each  must  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
as  the  Buddha  himself  did,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
The  contrast  in  statement  and  creed  is  very  remarkable. 
Mahayanist  writers  maintain  that  this  and  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  their  doctrinal  system  were  made 
known  by  the  Buddha  to  his  immediate  disciples  during 
the  years  that  intervened  between  his  early  public 
ministry  and  his  death.  Of  the  events  and  teaching  of 
these  years  the  Buddhist  books  have  preserved  no 
written  record.  The  Mahayanist  tradition  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  period  was  devoted  to  esoteric  exposition 
with  regard  to  the  Bodhisattvas  and  other  subjects  of 
mystical  and  theological  import. 

The  Trikaya 

A  further  Mahayana  doctrine  of  mystical  significance 
is  that  involved  in  the  conception  of  the  triple  body  of 
the  Buddha.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  in  reality  little  resem¬ 
blance,  and  it  is  improbable  that  historically  there 
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has  been  any  connection.  The  Buddha  exists  or  mani¬ 
fests  himself  in  a  threefold  form  or  body  ( trikaya )  :  in 
the  body  of  law  or  religion,  which  is  his  mystical  and 
all-comprehensive  body,  the  ultimate  source  and  principle 
of  all  ;  the  body  of  bliss  or  felicity,  under  which  he 
is  viewed  by  the  deities  and  disembodied  spirits  in 
heaven  ;  and  the  apparitional  body,  wherein  he  appears 
to  men  upon  earth.  The  sources  and  history  of  the 
doctrine  are  almost  altogether  obscure.  The  dhartna- 
kdya,  however,  the  body  of  the  law,  is  the  ancient  Indian 
world-soul,  the  primaeval  and  essential  source  of  all 
being  and  the  universe.  In  the  Buddhist  doctrine  also 
the  dharmakaya  pervades  and  is  present  in  all,  but 
in  its  perfection  is  manifested  only  in  a  Buddha. 

Monasticism 

Buddhism  also  lays  greater  stress  upon  monastic  rule 
and  discipline,  and  attaches  greater  importance  to  the 
monastic  life  than  any  other  religion.  Gautama  Buddha 
himself  taught  that  only  in  and  through  the  life  of  the 
monk  was  salvation  to  be  gained  ;  and  but  grudgingly 
allowed  to  women  the  formation  of  a  corresponding 
order  of  nuns.  The  Mahayana  Church  has  relaxed  the 
rule  ;  and  in  so  doing  has  dignified  and  ennobled  the 
laity.  The  Hinayana  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
remained  true  to  the  letter  as  it  were  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  enforces,  as  Gautama  did,  the  rule  that  only 
by  taking  upon  himself  the  vows  and  observing  the 
discipline  of  the  monk  either  in  the  present  or  in  some 
future  existence  can  the  layman  secure  for  himself 
deliverance  from  the  pains  and  evil  of  this  life.  The 
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yellow  robe  is  honoured  not  only  theoretically  but 
actually  wherever  Buddhism  holds  sway  more  than 
in  any  other  lands.  There  is  moreover  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  early  Christians  and  the  West  gene¬ 
rally  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
the  incentive  towards  the  monastic  ideal,  from  Buddhist 
example.  In  regard  to  the  institution  itself,  however. 
Buddhism  was  not  original.  Hinduism  had,  from  very 
ancient  times,  ascribed  a  high  virtue  to  the  solitary  and 
ascetic  habit.  Gautama  did  not  devise  a  new  and 
untried  manner  of  life  ;  he  took  over  a  well-established 
and  highly-honoured  practice.  The  novelty  of  his 
teaching  consisted  in  the  stringency  with  which  he 
applied  and  universalised  the  rule  that  only  by  the  hard 
road  of  the  monastic  life  was  salvation  to  be  secured. 
In  this  respect  a  minority  of  his  followers  only  have 
ultimately  adhered  even  in  theory  to  his  principles. 
The  Buddhist  layman  holds  now  and  must  of  necessity 
always  have  held  an  important  place  in  the  Buddhist 
community  ;  without  his  generous  support  the  monk, 
who  may  not  work  for  his  living,  could  not  exist.  But 
in  no  other  great  faith  has  the  honour  accorded  to  the 
monk  ever  included  the  denial  to  the  layman  of  the 
rights  and  possibilities  of  salvation,  except  by  the 
narrow  way  of  the  monkhood. 

Historically  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  adoption 
of  monastic  principles  and  life  throughout  practically 
the  entire  religious  world  is  due  ultimately  to  ancient 
Indian  practice,  reinforced  and  carried  far  and  wide  by 
Buddhist  missionaries.  The  farther  these  have  pene¬ 
trated  from  their  source,  the  weaker  in  general  has  been 
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their  hold  upon  conscience  and  habit.  Christian  ascetic¬ 
ism  and  self-repression  have  not  equalled  in  intensity  and 
persistence  the  Buddhist,  and  the  latter  has  rarely,  if  at 
all,  attained  to  the  measure  of  bodily  torture  and  efface- 
ment  of  bodily  needs,  which  to  its  Hindu  exemplar  and 
master  are  commonplaces  of  ideal  and  practice.  The 
welcome  accorded  to  the  institution,  however,  among  so 
many  and  widely  diverse  peoples  proves  that  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  deeply-felt  craving  of  human  nature,  and 
satisiies,  if  only  in  part,  a  real  need  of  the  human  heart. 

(3)  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  AND 
JUDAISM 

The  right  of  Judaism  to  a  place  and  consideration  among 
the  great  faiths  of  the  world  has  often  been  denied. 
Its  supposed  narrowness  and  its  undeniable  aloofness 
have  been  made  the  grounds  for  refusing  to  it  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  comity  of  religions  to  which  its  long  and 
honourable  history  would  seem  to  entitle  it.  And  it  is 
true  that  judged  by  mere  numbers  or  by  its  present- 
day  influence  Judaism  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  widely 
powerful  from  a  religious  standpoint.  Nevertheless  to  a 
science  and  summary  of  Comparative  Religion  its  con¬ 
tribution  is  no  mean  one,  and  its  importance  justifies 
brief  reference  to  it  here.  That  importance  may  be 
defined  as  two-fold.  In  the  first  instance,  doctrinal ; 
for  Judaism  has  borne  unswerving  witness  to  some 
of  the  most  important  truths  on  which  Comparative 
Religion  finds  itself  constrained  to  lay  emphasis.  Se¬ 
condly,  and  of  hardly  less  importance,  is  the  permanent 
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influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  some  of  the  most 
widely  accepted  forms  of  religious  belief.  That  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  built  upon  foundations  which  Judaism  laid 
is  so  nearly  a  truism  that  it  is  needless  to  dilate  upon 
it.  It  would  hardly  be  incorrect,  however,  to  affirm 
the  same  of  Muhammadism,  so  generous  has  been  t lie 
contribution  which  Muhammad  levied  from  the  doctrinal 
system  and  practice  of  the  Jews  in  order  to  frame  the 
eclectic  .system  which  he  commended  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  These  two  faiths  at  least  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Jewish  teaching  and  example;  and,  apart 
from  their  predecessor,  are  historically  unintelligible. 

Judaism  however  has  reacted  widely,  if  less  directly, 
upon  other  religious  systems  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  absolutely  to  determine. 
The  separateness  of  the  Jewrs  to-day  and  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  the  religious  seclusion  into  which  they 
have  withdrawn,  a  seclusion  not  unwelcome  to  nearly 
all  the  civilised  communities  of  the  world,  one  which 
has  been  enforced  by  repression  and  persecution,  must 
not  lead  us  to  withhold  recognition  of  the  missionary 
service  which  they  rendered  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
or  the  success  with  which  they  maintained  a  doctrinal 
propaganda  among  the  nations.  The  great  truths 
which  were  their  heritage,  the  core  and  essence  of  their 
religious  faith,  they  did  not  isolate  or  keep  to  themselves, 
but  with  self-sacrificing  diligence  promulgated  and  taught 
them  among  other  peoples.  Their  enemies  themselves 
being  witness,  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  full 
of  their  converts  and  proselytes.  These  were  not 
descendants  by  birth  of  Jewish  immigrants.  No  doubt 
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a  certain  contribution  to  the  urban  population  was 
made  from  this  source  ;  in  some  instances  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  considerable.  With  all  allowance,  however,  for 
a  measure  of  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
writers,  their  testimony  makes  it  certain  that  in  the 
civil  and  religious  world  of  their  day  Judaism  played 
a  large  and  important  part.  To  trace  entirely  the 
ramifications  of  that  influence  is  impracticable  through 
failure  of  the  data  of  evidence.  Its  effect  may  easily 
be  underrated,  and  was  probably  more  powerful  and 
far-reaching  than  students  of  Comparative  Religion 
have  generally  understood. 

Monotheism 

The  most  important  and  significant  testimony  which 
the  Jewish  nation  has  borne  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
thought  has  been  to  the  Divine  unity  and  supremacy. 
There  is  one  God  and  one  only,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
creator  and  ruler  of  all.  To  this  monotheistic  faith 
they  have  been  unswervingly  true,  not  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  from  the  downfall  of  the  Judaean  kingdom 
and  the  Babylonian  exile  ;  and  this  is  their  first  and 
chief  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  human  belief. 
By  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  the  truth  was  realised 
and  taught  from  the  beginning.  Their  unceasing 
polemic  was  waged  against  the  failure  of  the  people 
to  be  loyal  to  their  God,  and  against  the  folly  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  idol  worship  to  which  they  had  committed 
themselves  ;  and  it  was  with  increasing  clearness  and 
emphasis  that  they  set  forth  the  character  and  claims 
of  the  true  God.  There  is  little  evidence  that  by  the 
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people  in  general  during  the  early  centuries  at  least  their 
teaching  was  heeded,  or  the  doctrine  they  enforced 
received  and  obeyed  ;  it  required  the  shock  of  the  Exile 
and  the  destruction  of  their  temporal  kingdom  to  arouse 
the  nation  to  a  real  consciousness  of  its  national  obliga¬ 
tion  and  the  greatness  of  its  doctrinal  heritage.  Thence¬ 
forward  the  fidelity  of  the  Jew  to  the  monotheistic  ideal 
has  been  as  remarkable  as  his  earlier  inconsistency  and 
refusal  to  listen  to  the  exhortations  and  warnings  of 
those  who  would  have  led  him  to  a  higher  nobler  life. 
Moreover  with  equal  unanimity  and  conviction  the 
prophets  declared  the  ethical  nature  of  the  one  God. 
His  claim  to  worship  and  obedience,  first  from  the 
Jew  and  then  universally,  was  based  not  upon  force  or 
conquest  -  but  upon  righteousness.  It  was  essentially 
a  moral  claim.  As  such  the  Jews  at  length  understood 
and  adopted  it,  handed  it  on  to  their  successors  of  other 
faiths,  and  themselves  withdrawing  from  active  prosely¬ 
tising  or  evangelistic  effort,  maintained  a  permanent 
and  unbroken  witness  to  a  doctrine  which  in  all  its 
fullness  had  become  a  national  possession. 

Atonement 

Moreover  in  the  teaching  of  the  later  prophets  at 
least  Israel  was  in  possession  of  a  clear  and  definite 
preintimation  of  a  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering.  It 
was,  however,  in  a  national,  not  an  individualistic  form. 
The  significance  and  obligations  of  vicarious  endurance 
of  hardship,  distress  and  loss,  of  suffering  borne  not 
for  their  own  sake  or  in  their  own  name  but  for  the 
sake  of  others,  were  set  forth  by  some  at  least  of  the 
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prophets  with  a  picturesqueness  and  eloquence  rarely 
equalled.  How  far  their  teaching  was  welcome  to,  or 
understood  by  their  hearers  or  readers  may  be  doubted. 
It  was  based  upon  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  the 
Divine  covenant,  whereby  Israel  had  pledged  herself 
to  devotion  and  service  to  Jehovah.  In  the  selfish 
view  of  prince  and  people  alike  the  election  by  God  of 
the  nation  was  designed  to  fructify  to  the  national 
security  and  advancement,  and  justified  an  unlimited 
self-confidence  irrespective  of  fidelity  or  merit.  The 
prophets  on  the  other  hand  reiterate  with  emphasis 
that  Jehovah’s  purpose  in  the  election  of  the  nation 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  but  of  the  world  ;  that 
the  ground  and  basis  of  the  covenant  was  mutual  obli¬ 
gation,  and  that  Israel’s  failure  to  observe  the  compact 
and  to  fulfil  her  part  had  rendered  it  altogether  void  * 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  restored  was 
the  willing  acceptance  by  Israel  of  a  heritage  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  pain  and  even  contempt,  that  the  world  might 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Jehovah  and  to  a  share 
in  the  covenant-relation  to  Him.  The  suffering  how¬ 
ever  is  always  national,  as  the  election  and  covenant 
are  national — a  chosen  people  for  the  world  ;  and  the 
prophets  essay  no  interpretation  or  explanation  of  so 
majestic  a  Divine  purpose. 

d  here  are  suggestions  of  a  similar  doctrine  in  Hinduism 
and  elsewhere.  Invariably,  however,  in  these  the 
suffering  for  the  sake  or  in  the  place  of  another  is  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  national,  d  he  prophets’  doctrine  wras  unique, 
and  testified  to  a  unique  national  self-consciousness, 
which  perhaps  did  not  admit  of  repetition  under  other 
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circumstances  or  of  development  elsewhere  upon  the 
same  lines.  Muhammadanism  stated  an  essentially 
similar  doctrine  with  more  precise  definition,  limiting 
however  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  redemption  to 
its  own  people,  and  thereby  retreating  as  it  were  from 
the  breadth  and  liberality  of  the  Jewish  prophetic 
thought.  In  the  Christian  statement  of  belief  these 
limitations  are  broken  through,  and  a  complete  doctrine 
is  enunciated  which  combines  the  universality  of  the 
prophetic  teaching  with  the  individualism  imperfectly 
expressed  already  in  Islam,  and  in  some  other  faiths. 
The  limitation  to  a  nationalistic  view  was  appropriate 
enough  to  Israel,  but  impossible  in  the  wider  field  of 
the  world's  expanding  self-consciousness  and  knowledge. 
In  it.  however,  and  in  her  teaching  of  the  Divine  Unity 
and  Supremacy  Israel  had  made  no  mean  contribution 
to  the  store  of  comparative  religious  thought. 

(4)  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  AND 
MUHAMMADANISM 

Among  the  religions  which  it  would  not  be  unjust  to 
regard  as  tvpical  or  representative  Islam  may  claim  a 
definite  place,  both  as  regards  doctrine  and  practice. 
No  less  than  Judaism  it  maintains  and  enforces  a  strictly 
monotheistic  creed  ;  but  its  monotheism  has  adopted  a 
character  and  taken  on  a  colouring  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  faith.  Its  rules  also  for  the  ordering  of 
behaviour  and  life,  although  perhaps  rivalled  in  strict¬ 
ness  and  detail  by  those  of  some  other  systems,  present 
in  their  entirety  features  and  a  completeness  altogether 
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its  own.  For  the  purposes  of  comparative  inquiry 
also,  Muhammadism  offers  many  advantages  in  its  more 
recent  origin  and  development.  Unlike  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  or  some  other  older  faiths  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning  in  the  limelight  of  historical  knowledge 
and  criticism.  It  is  true  that  prepossession  and 
fancy  have  done  much  to  obscure  its  early  records, 
and  to  bring  into  dispute  details  of  history  and  progress. 
These,  however,  for  the  most  part  concern  alleged 
matters  of  fact  or  historical  reliability.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  creed  and  the  inter-relation  of  doctrine  and 
sect  may  usually  be  defined  with  certainty. 

Character  of  Muhammad 

On  the  character  and  motives  of  the  founder  himself 
the  most  contrary  views  have  been  held.  On  the  one 
hand  he  has  been  regarded  by  his  followers  with  a 
reverence  scarcely  inferior  to  that  accorded  to  the 
Deity  himself,  his  words  and  actions  as  guided  un¬ 
erringly  by  inspired  wisdom,  and  his  life  as  presenting 
the  supreme  pattern  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy. 
On  the  other  he  has  been  assailed  as  the  most  gross  of 
impostors,  his  character  vilified,  his  principles  and 
motives  described  in  the  darkest  terms.  Extreme 
views  however  have  been  gradually  rectified,  and 
a  juster  and  more  temperate  estimate  now  prevails. 
“  Perhaps  few  characters  in  history  have  been  more  com¬ 
plex,  or  have  combined  stronger  conviction  and  will¬ 
power  with  elastic  response  in  external  matters  to  the 
influence  and  leading  of  environment.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  study  the  Qur’an  with  the  sanction  there 
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given  to  exceptional  licence  in  the  interests  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  and  with  its  savage  denunciations 
of  his  foes,  and  yet  hold  fast  to  a  belief  in  the  moral 
integrity  and  purity  of  Muhammad’s  motives  and 
conduct.  But  that  he  at  least  entered  upon  his  mission 
with  sincerity,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the  wrong  of 
idolatry,  as  a  denial  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  the 
one  God,  is  attested  by  the  character  and  devotion  of 
his  first  converts  and  the  entire  history  of  the  early 
years  at  Mecca.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  exactly  what  he  did  believe  con¬ 
cerning  the  earlier  revelations  recorded  in  the  Qur’an. 
That  in  later  years  he  consciously  invented  revelations 
for  political  and  personal  ends  can  hardly  be  doubted.”* 
His  greatness,  however,  as  an  organiser  and  leader  of 
men,  and  as  the  originator  of  a  profound  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  religious  reform,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the 
thought  and  belief  and  habit  of  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind  have  been  immeasurable,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Comparative  Religion  must  needs  endeavour  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  man  who,  whatever 
his  shortcomings,  gave  so  permanent  a  form  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  religious  thought  among  many  peoples,  and 
founded  a  religious  system  which  has  endured  to  the 
present  day  ;  who  has  been  able  to  win  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  command  the  allegiance  of  many  millions  of 
adherents  throughout  the  known  world. 

His  success  was  undeniable  ;  and  apart  altogether 
from  his  own  qualities  and  character  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  happiness  of  his  opportunity.  The 

*  Studies  in  the  Religions  of  the  East,  p.  797. 
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last  traces  of  overlordship  or  organised  rule  had  been 
removed  from  Arabia  shortly  before  his  birth.  No 
strong  and  independent  system  of  faith  or  doctrine 
existed.  That  he  was  able,  however,  effectively 
to  seize  the  opportunity  is  a  testimony  to  the  force  of 
his  nature  and  will.  His  tact  and  insight  into  the 
characters  of  other  men  seem  never  to  have  failed  ; 
he  thoroughly  understood  his  fellow  countrymen,  and 
knew  how  to  utilise  their  services  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  if  imagination  and  initiative  in  matters  of  doctrine 
were  not  at  his  disposal  he  possessed  the  capacity  never¬ 
theless  to  weave  together  materials  from  many  sources 
into  an  eclectic  and  coherent  system,  persuasive  and 
simple,  which  commanded  ready  assent  and  has  with¬ 
stood  the  shocks  of  time. 

In  one  practical  respect  Muhammad’s  foresight  failed 
him.  He  made  no  provision  for  the  extension  of  the 
faith  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,  or  for  the  adaptation 
of  its  practice  and  the  necessary  modification  of  its 
demands  under  other  conditions  and  among  other 
peoples.  The  tradition  may  or  may  not  be  true  that 
in  later  life  he  sent  letters  to  the  rulers  of  some  foreign 
countries  requiring  their  submission  to  Islam  and  to 
himself  as  the  Divinely-commissioned  Prophet  of  the 
faith.  But  the  laws  which  he  enacted  for  the  mediaeval 
Arabs,  and  the  rule  of  creed  and  confession  which 
the  latter  found  it  not  difficult  to  accept,  were  to  be 
binding  for  all  time  and  under  every  form  of  society. 
The  iron  hand  was  laid  alike  upon  articles  of  belief  and 
upon  the  practical  details  of  behaviour  and  life.  No 
variation  or  deviation  was  permissible.  And  the  liberty 
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to  modify,  change  or  reshape  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  time,  the  waiting  upon  circumstance  which 
Muhammad  claimed  for  himself,  he  denied  to  his  ad¬ 
herents  and  successors.  Islam  thus  presents  *a  fixity 
of  creed  and  usage,  established  once  for  all,  which  has 
been  in  the  judgement  even  of  its  friends  the  greatest 
bar  to  any  real  progress.  No  other  religion  has  so 
brusquely  set  aside  local  or  national  wont  and  pre¬ 
judice,  and  compelled  all  to  adhere  to  the  same  formula 
of  the  faith,  and  to  bow  to  the  same  yoke  of  ritual 
observance  and  custom. 

Mu'tazilas  and  Freedom  of  Thought 

On  two  distinct  occasions  and  periods  in  their  history 
there  have  been  attempts  made  by  Musalmans  them¬ 
selves  to  secure  for  themselves  freedom  from  these 
disabilities.  The  first  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Abbasid  Empire  by  a  sect  or  party  known  as  Mutdzilas , 
“  separatists  ”  or  “  seceders.”  They  claimed  the  right  in 
general  of  freedom  of  thought  and  belief,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  denied  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  eternity 
of  the  Qur’an  and  of  absolute  predestination.  In 
regard  to  the  nature  of  God  also  they  affirmed  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  orthodox  view  that  the  attributes,  such 
as  hearing,  sight,  etc.,  were  accidents  of  his  eternal  being, 
and  not  essential.  The  traditional  account  of  their 
final  overthrow  and  the  triumph  of  rigid  orthodoxy 
represents  this  as  due  to  the  ability  and  influence  of  the 
great  scholar  and  teacher  al-Ash‘ari  in  the  early  part 
of  the  tenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  Mu'tazilite  school  until  his  fortieth  year, 
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when  with  dramatic  suddenness  in  the  mosque  at 
Basrah  he  proclaimed  his  abandonment  of  his  former 
creed  and  return  to  the  orthodox  faith.  None  of  the 
Mu'tazilite  doctors  were  able  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  his  arguments  and  denunciations  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  the  sect  was  practically  extinct. 

Whatever  the  dialectical  skill  and  influence  of  al- 
Ash'ari,  it  is  certain  that  his  conversion  to  orthodoxy  and 
subsequent  polemic  against  his  former  associates 
would  not  of  itself  have  compassed  the  downfall  of  the 
Mu'tazila  community  thus  abruptly,  if  the  latter  had 
been  genuinely  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  their 
cause  and  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  for  conscience 
sake.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  their  interest  lay 
almost  entirely  in  mere  verbal  discussions  and  in¬ 
tellectual  theorising.  There  was  no  strong  conviction 
or  moral  force  behind  their  argumentation,  and  they 
contended  for  verbal  victory,  not  from  any  deep-seated 
love  of  the  truth.  When  therefore  they  met  their 
master  in  disputation  and  were  vanquished  in  the 
game  of  splitting  hairs,  there  was  nothing  left  for  which 
it  seemed  worth  while  to  fight  j  and  the  collapse  of  the 
entire  movement  necessarily  followed  with  little  delay. 
Its  failure  is  to  be  regretted.  Had  the  issue  been  other¬ 
wise,  the  whole  course  of  Muhammadan  religious  history 
would  have  been  changed. 

Modern  Liberalising  Movements 

Under  better  auspices  and  with  much  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  of  success  the  Mu'tazila  revolt  against  the  strin- 
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Ls.  183);  E.  H.  necessity ,  qfTJT  Allahabad,  q^rf^rT  penance, 

see  §  144. 

Note:  In  Pr.  (H.  C.  2,  101),  Skr.  sttot,  E.  H. 

praise . 

186.  ^  is  interpolated;  sometimes;  thus  E.  H.  fifty 

three,  Ap.Pr.*frqw  (cf.  H.  C.  4,  398),  Skr.  fqqiSTSFT ;  E.  H.  fz 
sixty  three,  Ap.  Pr.  Skr.  fircrfe: ;  E.  H.  frrf^FT  or  fif^rr  triad , 

see  §  408;  E.  H.  eclipse,  Ap.  Pr.  JTfuf,  Skr.  E.  H. 

fwrft  spleen ,  Pr.  *fqr^rf|*jT,  Skr.  srH%qrr;  E.  H.  fn^rrfr  fatigue, 
Pr.  (cf.  H.  C.  2,  106),  Skr.  7^ t£t:;  E.  H.  woman, 

Ap.  Pr.  *f§r*T,  Skr.  %srr. 

Note:  In  Pr.  (Wb.  Bh.  4  05.  Ls.  182)  or  or 

(H.  C.  2,  102),  Skr.  tr^r.,  E.  H.  or  or  ^Tef  love;  Pr. 

fnf)  (H.  C.  2,  104),  Skr.  sf),  E.  H.  iTTfj  prosperity;  Pr. 

(H.  C.  2,  104),  Skr.  iwrr,  E.  II.  oath;  Pr.  (H.  C. 

2,  106)  trouble,  see  §  58,  note. 

.187.  3  is  interpolated ;  rarely;  thus  E.  H.  or  nq'pL 

recollection,  Ap.  Pr.  HJTpuT  (H.  C.  4,  4  26.  cf.  4,  74),  Skr.  ^Tfrqq. 

188.  The  first  consonant  is  elided;  altvays;  thus  E.  H.  mpT^r 
within  for  SiftrTX*  A.  Mg.  ^fiui=rx  (§  17  2),  Skr.  E.  H. 

<Rrt,  qnrr,  cFfrinr,  for  jqrrl,  jqrrrT,  fqrfjrjrr,  see  §  172; 

E.  H.  ^rr  forgiveness  for  *^TT,  Skr.  ^rr,  see  §§3  6.  191;  E.  H. 
he  desires  for  see  §  17  3. 

Exception.  remains,  as  E.  H.  rcmr  knowledge,  Skr.  tTT^x, 
see  §191;  in  the  Jchari  bhashd  optionally  also  X  following  a  cons., 
as  cmr  or  qprr  manifest,  §  185. 

Note:  In  Pr.  also;  as  a  rule,  see  H.  C.  2,  89.  Yr.  3,  50; 
thus  Pr.  cHTCTT  (H.  C.  2,  2  6),'  Skr.  WTPUT  ;  Pr.  <TTtfr  or  yT*3>  for 
*?tFT*fr  or  3T9t  (H.  C.  2,  27),  Skr.  fc5T5T:;  Pr.  or  i°PTT  for  *^TT 
or  *^'qqT  (II.  C.  2,  18  gives  ^TT  in  the  sense  of  earth  and  wm  as 
patience  or  forgivenes;  but  in  E.  H.,  the  latter  does  not  exist,  and 
the  former  means  forgiveness  or  patience ),  Skr.  ;  Pr.  &TUT  or 
ernji  for  *jnif  or  *perruf  (rf.  C.  4,'16),  Skr.srraq;  etc.;  but  A.  Mg. 
apparently  has  occasionally  5?E;  as  ?FPTJ0  (Wb.  Bh.  315.  319), 
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Skr.  wtut°;  or  ?3rf*nrT  (Wb.  Bh.  2  95),  Skr.  *ruT%5TT,  etc.;  see  Wb. 
Bh.,389.  390. 

189.  The  second  consonant  is  elided ;  only  fr;  thus  E.  H. 

TO  barber,  A.  Mg.  or  (cf.  H.  C.  1,  230),  Skr. 

(or  *STTfgs?:). 

'  fl  '  , 

Note:  In  Pr.  (H.  C.  2,  102)  for  *u^rT  (not  for  *e^Vas 
in  H. C.  2,  77),  Skr.  E.  H.  ^  love,  oil;  Pr.  (H.  C.  2,  109) 
for  Skr.  fuTCR  ,  E.  H;  deest. 

190.  n  or  ^  is  prefixed  to  ^  preceding  any  consonant;  only 
in  semitats;  thus  E.  H.  wHh  or  ^rrfrr  praise,  Skr.  StHh:  ;  E.  H. 

bathing,  Skr.  roir  ;  E.  H.  mzw  love,  Skr.  *Tf:;  E.  H. 
woman,  Skr.  ^Ft;  or  in  foreign  words,  as  E.  H.  or 

school ;  E.  H.  sponge ;  etc. 

Note:  A  curiosity  is  the  E.  H.  restless  for  Skr. 

191.  ^  and  ^  become  and  only  in  semitats;  see 
}§  3  6.3  7.  In  tadbh.  ?T^  becomes  sT/,  e.  g.,  E.  H.  or  sage, 
Pr.  sTTulf  (H.  C.  2,  83.  Yr.  3,  5)v  Skr.  vTUTt;  but  as  a  semitats.  it  is 
E.  H.  Trot. 


SECOND  SECTION.  ON  SUFFIXES  AND  ROOTS. 

FIRST  CHAPTER.  SUFFIXES. 

192.  The  E.  H.  suffixes  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  which  I  shall  call  the  pleonastic  and  the  derivative.  The 
former  are  those,  by  the  addition  of  which  the  meaning  of  a  noun 
is  not  changed,  thus  UZ  and  Q£T  board ,  «Tfrr  and  untor  fire,  =ror 
and  leather,  *rlz  and  sweet,  etc.  The  latter  are  those 

which  change  the  meaning  of  a  noun.  These  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  classes;  the  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  are  those 
which  are  added  to  (verbal)  roots  and  form  primary  bases;  e.  g.,  R. 
WT  eat ,  <TO  or  eater,  glutton;  ^  laugh,  f^t  laughter; 

grow ,  growth,,  etc.  The  latter  are  added  to  the  bases 
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tion  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen  to  be  eradicated, 
even  when  they  seemed  most  sharply  to  conflict  with 
a  pure  and  spiritual  monotheism.  Muhammad  there¬ 
fore  adopted  these  into  his  own  system,  and  seems  to 
have  contented  himself  with  endeavouring  to  deprive 
them  as  far  as  practicable  of  idolatrous  associations. 
With  these  he  combined  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  and  indebtedness  to  Judaism  and  Christianity,  as 
believed  and  practised  by  communities  or  individuals 
with  whom  he  was  in  touch  at  Medina  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  altogether  improbable  that  he  had  any  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures. 
Nor  does  the  type  of  faith  or  religious  life  with  which 
he  came  into  contact  seem,  in  either  case  to  have  been 
of  a  pure  or  elevated  character.  The  Judaism  was 
debased,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  type  that  was 
founded  upon  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  traditions,  rather 
than  that  which  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  New 
Testament.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
best  of  either  faith  ;  and  the  numerous  mistakes  and 
inaccuracies  which  characterise  his  presentation  whether 
of  narrative  or  of  doctrine  are  certainly  due  for  the 
most  part  to  imperfect  information  rather  than  to 
any  intent  to  mislead.  Even  in  the  native  life  of  Arabia 
itself  there  wrere  traces  of  a  purer  monotheistic  creed, 
perhaps  derived  ultimately  from  Jewish  or  Christian 
teaching,  of  which  Muhammad  was  cognisant,  and  for 
which  he  entertained  a  deep  respect. 

Besides  these  Muhammad  had  become  acquainted 
with  Persian  teaching,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  element 
of  Zoroastrian  doctrine  was  thereby  introduced  into 
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his  system.  The  contribution  was  rather  cosmological 
and  eschatogical  than  doctrinal  in  the  formal  sense. 
Especially  in  regard  to  eschatology  and  the  future  life 
Muhammad  appears  to  have  been  attracted  by  Persian 
conceptions,  and  to  have  founded  his  teaching  almost 
altogether  upon  a  Persian  basis. 

The  eclectic  system  of  doctrine,  therefore,  which  is 
thus  set  forth  as  the  product  of  experience  and  thought 
during  many  years  does  not  present  its  author  as  a 
profound  or  original  thinker.  Muhammad  was  not  a 
great  student  or  theologian.  There  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  to  him  the  credit  of  skill  and  insight  in  the 
weaving  together  of  the  whole,  and  judged  by  results 
his  work  has  stood  thus  far  the  test  of  time,  and  has 
approved  itself  to  the  consciousness  and  thought  of  very 
many  peoples.  It  is  true  also  that  the  strength  of 
Islam  has  been  like  that  of  its  founder  in  organisation 
and  enthusiasm  for  a  name  and  cause,  rather  than  in 
persuasiveness  and  the  niceties  of  doctrinal  definition 
or  belief ;  and  that  for  whatever  it  has  achieved  in 
the  regulation  of  faith  and  the  imposition  of  a  creed 
it  has  been  indebted  for  the  most  part  to  external  in¬ 
fluence  and  thought  working  on  a  mind  unusually 
plastic  and  open  to  impressions  from  without,  and  to 
historical  opportunity  and  circumstance  which  favoured 
the  Prophet  himself,  and  which  in  the  early  expansion 
of  Islam  brought  it  into  touch  with  the  most  varied 
culture  and  civilisations. 

Persian  Influence 

The  most  powerful  influence  subsequent  to  the  death 
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of  Muhammad  was  that  of  Persian  civilisation  and 
thought.  A  second  and  scarcely  inferior  place  in  the 
ultimate  issue  should  be  assigned  to  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  Greece.  In  the  middle  ages  Muham¬ 
madan  scholars  eagerly  translated  and  assimilated  the 
writings  of  Greek  authorities  and  teachers  in  almost 
every  branch  of  learning.  Persia,  however,  partly 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  sources  and  centre  of 
Muhammadan  rule,  played  a  more  dominant  role  in 
the  early  centuries  of  Muhammadan  history.  Many  of 
the  Abbasid  rulers,  and  the  court  of  Baghdad  almost 
exclusively  were  under  the  sway  of  Persian  manners  and 
tradition.  Persian  ministries  controlled  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  Persian  scholars  who  communicated 
to  an  otherwise  illiterate  people  their  love  of  letters 
and  eager  interest  in  science.  Although  overrun  and 
conquered  by  Muslim  soldiers  the  land  wTas  never  really 
“  Islamised.”  It  accepted  a  political  yoke  which  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  reject,  and  while  adopting  a 
formula  of  faith  and  rendering  outward  obedience 
remained  essentially  heterodox.  The  Persians,  though 
nominally  Muhammadans,  have  always  maintained  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom  of  thought,  and  been  ready 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  heretical  views. 

Shi'ahs 

A  further  dominating  influence  on  Persian  thought 
and  religious  development,  although  not  on  that  people 
alone,  has  been  attachment,  almost  fanatic  in  its  in¬ 
tensity,  to  the  house  of  ‘All  the  son-in-law  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet.  The  strength  of  the  Shl'ah  sect  is  in  Persia  ;  and 
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though  the  numbers  of  the  sect  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  the  orthodox  Sunnis,  the  significance  of  their 
creed  is  great.  Affection  for  the  family  of  All  and 
loyalty  to  the  claims  of  liis  descendants  were  stimulated 
to  a  unique  degree  by  the  “  murder”  of  Husain,  his 
son,  at  Karbala  in  the  year  a.d.  680.  His  death  is  in 
effect  regarded  by  all  Shi'ahs  as  the  greatest  example 
of  self-sacrifice  and  an  atonement  for  sin.  Muhammad 
is  reported  to  have  foretold  his  martyrdom  :  “  He  will 
die  for  the  sake  of  my  people.”  And  Husain  also,  before 
undertaking  the  expedition  which  ended  so  disastrously, 
is  said  to  have  rejected  the  counsel  of  his  friends  to 
consult  his  own  safety  with  the  words  :  “  How  can  I 
forget  my  people,  seeing  that  I  am  about  to  offer  myself 
for  their  sakes.”  The  battle,  or  massacre  of  Karbala 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  Muharram,  the  first  month  of 
the  Muhammadan  (lunar)  year  ;  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Husain  is  celebrated  by  all  Shi'ahs  in  the 
Muharram  festival  and  ceremonies,  wherein  his  "  martyr¬ 
dom  ”  is  commemorated,  and  the  bitter  feelings  of 
indignation  and  resentment  which  it  caused  are  kept 
alive  to  this  day.  Thus  Islam  also,  if  only  in  a  secondary 
degree  and  under  an  unorthodox  form,  testifies  to  the 
longing  of  the  human  heart  for  an  atonement. 

Tradition 

Muhammadan  teaching  assigns  to  "  tradition,”  duly 
authenticated  and  accepted,  as  important  a  place  and 
function  as  did  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  early  cen¬ 
turies.  The  observance  of  the  Sunnal,  the  "  usage  ” 
or  ”  rule  ”  of  the  faith,  the  second  of  the  four  founda- 
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tions  of  Muhammadan  doctrine  and  law,  is  said  to  have 
been  enjoined  by  Muhammad  himself.  It  consists  of  a 
very  large  number  of  traditional  sayings  and  directions 
of  the  Prophet,  hande4  down  originally  by  word  of 
mouth,  criticised  and  subjected  to  tests  of  authenticity 
by  scholars,  and  finally  after  sifting  committed  to 
writing  in  six  orthodox  books,  which  hold  practically 
the  same  position  in  Muhammadanism  as  the  Talmud 
among  the  Jews.  The  six  books  however  are  not 
recognised  by  the  Shi'ahs,  who  have  five  different 
collections  of  their  own.  Ultimately  these,  together 
with  later  rulings  and  judgements  were  crystallized  or 
codified  in  the  four  great  systems  of  Muhammadan 
jurisprudence,  to  one  or  other  of  which  every  Sunni 
Muslim  attaches  himself.  They  were  founded  by 
Muhammadan  doctors  of  great  eminence  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  The  schools  are  at  variance,  how¬ 
ever,  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  legal  and  doctrinal 
matters.  The  discussions  which  were  held  turned  mainly 
upon  the  rights  of  private  judgement  in  the  valuation 
of  the  traditions  and  in  a  broader  sense  of  the  obser¬ 
vances  of  religion  in  general. 

Together  with  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunnat  an  equal 
authority  at  least  theoretically  in  determining  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  Muhammadan  faith  attached 
to  lima,  “unanimity”  or  “agreement,”  and  Qiyds 
“  analogy.”  By  the  former  are  intended  legal  decisions 
or  judgements  promulgated  by  one  of  the  “  Companions 
of  the  Prophets”  or  an  early  doctor  of  repute;  they 
were  then  generally  accepted,  and  became  part  of  legal 
usage  and  observance.  Later  teachers,  however  learned. 
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were  not  supposed  to  have  the  authority  or  right  thus 
to  formulate  decisions  of  law.  Qiyas,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  for  cases  that  may  arise  to  which  no  existing 
rule  directly  applies,  but  which  are  sufficiently  similar 
to  others  to  enable  them  to  be  determined  by  precedent 
or  analogy.  On  these  four  “  foundations”  Muhamma¬ 
dan  creed  and  practice  are  based. 

The  K alim ah 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  also  that  in  Islam  doc¬ 
trine  and  observance  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  are  regarded,  theoretically  at  least,  as  equally  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation.  A  similar  correlating  of  demands 
that  in  reality  belong  to  entirely  different  spheres  may 
be  noted  in  other  religions,  but  hardly  so  confidently  or 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Muhammadism.  To  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is,  in  theory  at  least,  as  important 
and  essential  to  salvation  as  to  believe  in  one  God  or  in 
Muhammad  as  his  Prophet.  The  latter  primary  article 
of  faith  is  the  so-called  kalimah  or  creed,  the  recital  of 
which  constitutes  a  man  a  Muslim  and  believer,  the 
denial  a  kafir  or  infidel.  Undoubtedly  the  simplicity  of 
this  requirement  has  been  one  of  the  factors  that  has 
contributed  most  materially  to  the  success  of  Muhamma¬ 
danism  among  backward  and  primitive  tribes.  There 
have  been  many  others,  political  and  social,  varying 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  people  and  the 
nature  of  their  country.  But  as  compared  with  the 
elaborate  explanations  and  long  apprenticeship  which 
most  religions  demand  as  a  condition  precedent  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  full  rights  and  fellowship,  Islam  begins  its 
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proselytising  and  missionary  work  with  a  very  considerable 
initial  advantage.  By  the  recital  of  a  plain  and  simple 
formula  the  transition  from  any  other  religion  or  none 
at  all  to  the  full  status  of  a  believer  is  at  once  accom¬ 
plished  |  and  the  profitable  results  both  social  and 
economic  that  accrue  from  the  change  are  often  of 
much  value  even  in  countries  that  would  usually  be 
regarded  as  not  uncivilised. 

Theology 

The  Muhammadan  conception  of  the  one  God,  as 
elucidated  and  expounded  by  the  Muhammadan  doctors 
themselves,  presents  several  features  of  interest  and  is 
set  forth  at  length  in  treatises  on  Muslim  theology. 
There  are  seven  Attributes,  namely,  Life,  Knowledge, 
Power,  Will,  Hearing,  Vision,  and  Speech,  the  nature 
and  relation  of  which  were  discussed  in  great  detail  and 
with  much  learning.  In  particular  the  Mu'tazilas  denied 
the  eternity  of  the  Attributes,  and  in  this  respect  again 
found  themselves  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
orthodox.  The  most  important  and  commanding  feature 
in  the  Divine  character  is  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power,  controlled  by  no  moral  considerations  and  miti¬ 
gated  by  no  feelings  of  pity  or  regard.  Hence  the  Muslim 
is  a  fatalist  in  the  most  pronounced  and  absolute  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  Divine  will  is  irresistible,  and  has 
decreed  in  every  detail  the  entire  course  of  the  universe 
which  He  governs,  and  the  fate  each  moment  of  every 
creature  therein.  It  is  useless  therefore  to  contend  with 
God,  who  determines  good  or  evil  as  He  wills.  The  only 
attitude  possible  for  man  is  that  of  complete  and  passive 
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resignation.  Thus  in  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion 
the  belief  in  a  God  of  supreme  power  and  irresistible  con¬ 
trolling  will  Islam  takes  precedence  of  all  other  religions. 
Its  dogma  of  predestination  and  of  fate  is  based  upon 
its  conception  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  only  makes 
explicit  what  is  implicitly  contained  therein.  The 
Divine  government  is  in  the  last  resort  executive  of 
the  Divine  decrees  ;  and  leaves  no  room  for  human 
free-will,  forethought  or  choice. 

Muslim  Protestant  Movement 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Mu'tazila  revolt  against  a 
dogma  which  negatives  and  destroys  human  liberty, 
when  revived  as  it  has  been  within  the  last  half-century 
under  the  influence  of  Western  civilisation  and  thought, 
should  take  strong  root  and  spread  rapidly  among  the 
educated  classes  in  all  lands.  The  Muslim  clergy  with 
the  colleges  and  schools  under  their  control  have  been 
hitherto  uhe  stronghold  of  conservatism  and  orthodoxy. 
The  movement  is  reported  to  be  gathering  strength 
and  momentum  even  among  these  ;  and  the  ancient 
University  of  Al-Azhar  at  Cairo,  whose  influence  is 
unrivalled  in  the  Muhammadan  world,  has  modified 
its  traditional  curriculum  to  admit  new  subjects  and 
alien  methods  of  training  and  the  strange  light  of  modern 
thought. 

Comparative  Doctrine  and  Practice 

These  are  the  doctrines  most  characteristic  of  Islam,  in 
which  a  comparison  with  other  religions  is  most  instruc¬ 
tive.  Muhammadan  teaching  however  on  other  subjects 
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is  often  distinctive,  and  contrasts  more  or  less  strongly 
with  the  beliefs  or  practices  of  other  peoples.  Thus 
while  their  eschatology  is  borrowed  for  the  most  part 
from  Persia,  there  is  super-added  to  it  the  dogma  of 
the  final  salvation  of  all  Muhammadans,  irrespective 
of  character  or  desert,  and  the  hopeless  ruin  and  perdition 
of  all  unbelievers.  The  legal  rules  for  almsgiving,  which 
prescribe  that  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  property 
and  income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  relief  of  need,  are  perhaps  derived  in  part 
from  the  same  source  ;  but  for  the  conception  in  general 
and  probably  for  most  of  its  detailed  working,  Muhammad 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  Jewish  example  and 
practice.  The  rites  of  the  pilgrimage  and  the  legal  and 
religious  obligations  with  which  it  was  supported  are 
of  native  Arabian  origin,  and  of  considerable  but  un- 
knovm  antiquity.  Muhammad  incorporated  these  into 
his  religious  system  and  made  them  obligatory,  modify¬ 
ing  them  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  in  a  monotheistic 
sense,  but  retaining  many  practices  of  a  superstitious 
and  polytheistic  nature  with  which  apparently  he  was 
unable  to  dispense,  finding  them  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Finally  the  conception 
cf  prayer  which  Islam  inculcates  and  fosters  is  distinct 
from  that  of  Judaism  or  Christianity,  or  indeed  that  of 
any  of  the  great  religions,  all  of  which  attach  a  spiritual 
meaning  and  significance  to  the  practice.  In  Islam 
prayer  is  essentially  a  repetition  of  set  phrases,  accom¬ 
panied  by  ordered  movements  of  the  body  and  genu¬ 
flexions.  The  phrases  used  are  ascriptions  of  praise  or 
declarations  of  the  Divine  nature  or  majesty,  and  are 
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entirely  wanting  in  the  element  of  petition.  There 
is  no  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  or  of  the 
imam  or  leader  of  the  prayers,  except  in  so  far  as  per¬ 
missible  variations  in  the  order  or  number  of  the  sentences 
employed  may  be  regarded  as  such.  It  is  therefore 
essentially  mechanical,  and  the  element  of  spontaneity 
so  highly  valued  in  many  faiths  and  regarded  as  of  the 
essence  of  true  prayer  is  altogether  absent.  Here  also, 
however,  the  new  spirit  has  sometimes  found  expression, 
and  under  the  influence  of  modern  thought,  intercourse 
and  environment,  Muhammadan  meetings  for  prayer 
have  adopted  a  tone  and  meaning  more  real  and  spiritual 
than  anything  enjoined  by  the  founder  or  followed 
in  the  practice  of  the  centuries. 

Mysticism 

The  Muhammadan  sects  of 'Sunnis  and  Shi-ahs  have 
sometimes  been  compared  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  in  Christendom.  There  is  in  reality  little 
parallelism  or  similarity  between  them.  The  leading 
distinctive  tenets  of  the  Shi'ahs,  the  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  All  and  his  sons,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Imam, 
rest  upon  a  mystical  basis,  and  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  Western  beliefs.  To  this  last  term, 
and  also  to  some  other  religious  titles,  Sunni  usage 
assigns  an  altogether  different  connotation.  Shi'ah 
thought  and  creed  is  indeed  fundamentally  mystical. 
Historically  its  home  has  always  been  in  Persia,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  adherents  are  Persians.  And 
it  was  within  the  Shi'ah  sect  or  church  that  the  mystical 
Sufi  movement  found  a  home  and  congenial  sphere. 
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whose  various  developments  have  so  deeply  influenced 
the  Muhammadan  world.  Sufi  doctrines  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  mystics  universally.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  supreme  and  unerring  guidance  of  the 
Inner  Light,  follow  the  prescribed  path  which  leads  in 
ecstasy  and  love  to  complete  union  with  the  Divine, 
and  adopt  and  teach  pantheistic  views  of  the  universe 
and  of  God  ;  the  latter  is  the  sole  reality  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  world  therefore  with  all  that  it  contains 
is  unreal  and  an  illusion.  Nor  did  the  Sufi  leaders 
themselves  hesitate  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  ulti¬ 
mately  moral  responsibility  and  obligation  were  non¬ 
existent,  for  God  was  the  final  author  of  all  conduct 
and  action.  Almost  the  whole  of  Persian  poetry  is 
Suflistic.  From  the  same  source  also  were  derived  the 
numerous  and  powerful  Darwish  (dervish)  orders  in 
Islam,  which  are  all  deeply  interpenetrated  by  mystical 
principles  and  thought. 

The  essential  doctrines  cf  Suflism  are  of  course  of  far 
greater  antiquity  than  the  rise  of  Islam.  Nearer  and 
further  Asia  had  been  familiar  with  them  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Greek  and  Alexandrian  Neo-Platonism  and  the 
Hindu  Vedanta  in  the  West  and  East  respectively  had 
been  the  most  powerful  and  influential  exponents  of 
doctrines  in  their  most  important  features  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  the  Sufi  doctors  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated.  Accordingly  it  has  frequently  been  maintained 
that  the  oiigin  and  rise  of  Sufiism  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
one  or  other  of  these,  or  to  both  combined.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  either  of  these  hypotheses,  and 
perhaps  the  Indian  theory  has  most  in  its  favour.  It  is 
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at  least  equally  possible  however  that  the  movement  was 
in  its  beginnings  really  and  entirely  indigenous,  similar 
forces  and  tendencies  manifesting  themselves  in  similar 
results.  In  later  times  contact  and  communication 
took  place  in  many  directions,  and  the  borrowing  and 
assimilation  were  probably  not  alone  on  one  side. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  in  the  absence  of  historical 
data  and  evidence,  to  work  out  any  satisfactory  or 
convincing  scheme  of  inter-relation. 

Religious  Compromise 

Brief  reference  should  be  made  also  to  that  which 
is  among  the  least  commendable  features  of  the  Shi'ah 
faith.  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  how  far  it  is  actually 
put  into  practice.  No  other  great  religion,  however, 
so  openly  professes  and  defends  dissimulation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Shi'ah  doctrine  of  religious  compromise  or 
reserve,  it  is  at  all  times  permissible  for  a  believer  to 
conceal  or  disavow  his  true  faith,  or  even  to  represent 
himself  as  an  inquirer  into  or  adherent  of  another 
religious  system,  if  confession  of  his  own  faith  would 
subject  liim  to  peril  or  even  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  maxim  was  persistently  acted 
upon  in  the  early  history  of  the  Babi  movement,  and  by 
Mirza  'All  Muhammad,  the  Bab,  himself.  It  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  concerning  its  progress. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bahais  habitually 
practise  it  in  their  communications  with  the  followers 
of  other  religions,  whom  they  seek  to  win  over  or  to 
persuade  of  the  excellence  of  their  own  faith. 
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Missions. 

Islam  has  always  given  itself  over  in  a  very  high 
degree  to  missionary  endeavour  and  proselytism.  If  its 
efforts  had  been  conducted  uniformly  by  methods  of 
persuasion  alone  and  with  an  absence  of  compulsion 
or  force,  the  zeal  with  which  the  interests  of  extension 
and  propagandism  were  and  are  being  served  could 
have  won  nothing  but  commendation.  Unfortunately 
this  has  not  been  so,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
rapid  advance  and  conquest.  Attempts  to  deny  or 
explain  away  the  instances  of  enforced  conversion  to 
Islam,  or  to  interpret  in  a  milder  sense  the  injunction 
of  the  Prophet  himself  of  the  use  of  the  sword  in  over¬ 
coming  unbelief  (Qur.  ii.  245,  viii.  40,  ix.  5)  have  failed 
to  carry  conviction.  Few  churches  however  can  afford 
to  throw  many  stones ;  perhaps  Buddhism  alone  is 
blameless  in  this  respect.  This  missionary  work  is 
being  continued  at  the  present  day,  and  in  districts 
of  Africa  and  elsewhere  meets  with  much  success. 
There  is  little  or  no  organisation  or  system  employed, 
no  statistics  are  compiled,  or  reports  issued.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Darwish  orders,  especially  the  Sanusiyah  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Sudan,  whose  itinerant  preachers  travel 
far  and  wide.  Independent  teachers  also  and  leaders 
are  often  indefatigable  in  their  zeal,  and  gather  around 
them  large  bands  of  disciples.  With  the  exception  of 
Christianity  Muhammadanism  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  religion  that  is  now  actively  missionary  to  any 
marked  extent ;  the  rivalry  in  this  respect  between 
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the  two  faiths  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
The  missionary  zeal  of  Buddhism  has  for  many  centuries 
been  altogether  in  abeyance.  The  partial  and  local 
revival  at  the  present  time  seems  almost  wholly  forced 
and  artificial,  stimulated  perhaps  rather  by  emulation 
and  example  than  by  any  real  interest  in  or  desire  for 
the  extension  of  the  faith. 

(5)  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  AND 
CHRISTIANITY 

There  is  the  less  need  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
at  length  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their 
relation  to  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion  in  that 
many  references  of  likeness  and  contrast  will  be  found 
in  the  preceding  pages.  It  will  be  well,  however,  briefly 
to  summarise,  and  formally  to  present  in  order  some 
of  the  chief  points  for  consideration.  A  theory  of  Com¬ 
parative  Religion  that  omitted  to  take  account  of 
Christianity,  or  regarded  its  relation  to  other  faiths 
and  its  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  human  belief 
as  a  side-issue  or  negligible,  would  be  self-convicted 
of  ignoring  that  which  judged  by  any  standard  has  been 
the  greatest  religious  factor  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  This  fact  itself,  of  pre-eminent  diffusion  and 
influence,  requires  to  be  accounted  for,  its  conditions 
and  causes  reasonably  set  forth.  It  is  too  often  ignored 
by  those  who  explain  away  or  deny  the  veracity  of  the 
traditional  accounts  of  the  Christian  origins  5  it  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  scientific  to  criticise  the  origins 
as  it  were  by  themselves  without  taking  into  consideration 
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the  before  and  after.  To  many  minds  the  fact 
of  Christianity  together  with  its  power  and  present 
position  in  the  world  is  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  records  of  its  birth  and 
earlier  developments. 

Principles  and  Present  Position 

The  adherents  of  Christianity,  including  both  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  numerically  exceed  to  a 
considerable  extent  those  of  any  other  religion.  This 
has  perhaps  been  true  only  within  the  last  century  j 
but  the  preponderance  is  growing,  and  appears  likely 
yet  more  to  increase.-  It  is  true  also,  with  of  course  some 
notable  exceptions,  of  which  the  Japanese  will  probably 
be  regarded  as  the  most  striking  and  admirable,  that 
the  nations  that  have  led  the  advance  in  all  directions 
of  progress,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  general  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  also  in  the  modern  reform  of  principles  and 
manners,  have  been  the  Christian,  It  will  freely  be 
acknowledged  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  much 
blindness  and  stagnation  among  peoples  professedly 
Christian  ;  and  prejudice  and  obscurantism  have 
suffered  their  just  penalty  in  the  decay  of  civil  and 
political  power,  in  social  and  economic  retrogression  and 
the  loss  of  name  and  repute.  On  the  whole  however, 
the  Christian  peoples  have  stood  for  progress  and  liberal 
thought,  have  been  foremost  in  enterprise  and  the  arts, 
and  inferior  to  none  in  scientific  achievement  and  in  all 
that  makes  for  greatness  and  nobility  whether  of  conduct 
or  of  character.  Judged  by  results  alone  the  Christian 
faith  may  and  ought  to  enter  upon  a  comparison  with 
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other  religions  without  any  reservation  and  with  nothing 
to  fear.  To  adopt  any  other  attitude,  or  to  shrink 
from  the  test  would  be  a  confession  of  inferiority  «  it 
would  appear  to  betray  self-consciousness  of  inefficiency 
or  inability  with  the  great  heritage  of  the  past  to  meet 
the  greater  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future  ; 
and  would  justly  be  visited  in  the  minds  of  many 
fair-thinking  men  with  the  strongest  possible  con¬ 
demnation. 

The  doctrines  which  it  is  most  pertinent  to  consider 
are  those  of  the  nature  and  being  of  God,  of  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  the  soul  together  with  the  mode  and 
method  of  its  redemption,  and  of  sin. 

Theology 

In  its  general  characteristics  the  Christian  conception 
of  God  has  been  described  as  anthropocentric  or  thean- 
thropic.  All  conceptions  that  the  human  mind  forms 
are  of  course  necessarily  anthropocentric  in  the  wider 
sense  ;  thought  cannot  do  otherwise  than  utilise  the 
experiences  of  the  thinker,  and  frame  its  ideas  on 
accepted  models.  What  is  intended  in  the  definition 
is  rather  to  suggest  a  contrast  with  theocratic ,  as  two 
varying  and  more  or  less  opposed  types  of  thought 
concerning  the  Divine  attributes  and  character.  The 
latter  lays  stress  upon  the  sovereignty  and  supremacy 
of  God.  He  rules,  and  man  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
submit  to  His  ruling  ;  the  worshipper  is  a  servant  or 
slave,  who  may  not  discuss  or  dispute  his  Master’s  will, 
but  only  obey.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  common 
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between  the  divine  and  human  natures,  the  barrier 
between  man  and  God  tends  to  become  more  arduous  to 
surmount,  and  no  real  apprehension  on  man’s  side  or 
mutual  communion  is  practicable.  This  seems  to  be 
essentially  an  Oriental  view,  and  is  framed  upon  an 
Oriental  conception  of  the  character  and  relationships  of 
a  well-known  type  of  Oriental  despot.  Actually,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  exhibited  most  completely  in  the  Jewish  and 
Muhammadan  faiths,  more  especially  in  the  latter, 
where  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  Supreme  God  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  assumed  and  taught.  The  theanthropic  idea 
is  more  widely  diffused,  alike  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  and  makes  a  more  powerful  appeal  to  human 
nature  and  the  craving  for  personal  sympathy.  The 
deity  is  conceived  in  the  likeness  of  man,  with  human 
qualities  and  passions,  influenced  by  similar  motives, 
and  prompted  to  action  by  similar  causes.  Illustrations 
may  be  found  among  the  Greeks,  the  peoples  of  India, 
the  European  nations  generally,  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world. 

To  a  theanthropic  range  of  ideas  alone  belong  the 
doctrines  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  or  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  Either  would  be  in  the  utmost  degree  abhorrent 
from  the  theocratic  point  of  view ;  it  wrould  suggest  a 
degradation  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  mere  thought  of 
which  would  be  displeasing,  as  it  is  to  the  Muhammadan. 
Similarly,  a  belief  in  the  deification  of  man  or  his  final 
union  with  God  can  find  no  place  in  a  creed  constructed 
on  a  theocratic  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  by  races  or 
peoples  whose  thought  of  God  is  theanthropic,  hardly  any 
conception  is  in  one  form  or  another  more  widely  received 
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and  welcomed.  The  difference  in  the  mode  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  not  seldom  reflected  in  the  titles  given  to  the 
Divine  Being,  or  the  personal  names  which  children 
receive  at  their  birth.  “  Zeus  the  father  of  Gods  and 
men,”  Dyauspitar,  Jupiter,  Wodan,  will  serve  as 
examples  as  the  one  hand  ;  Allah,  Shaddai,  and  the 
sacred  name  among  the  Jews  which  in  English  is 
expressed  as  Jehovah,  will  exemplify  the  other  ten¬ 
dency.  Devadatta,  Theodorus,  etc.,  are  Indian  and 
Greek  names  which  with  many  others  give  expression 
to  the  parents’  sense  of  immediate  indebtedness  to  a 
beneficent  and  interested  god.  In  earlier  Judaistic 
thought  there  existed  a  considerable  theanthropic 
element,  reflected  in  the  strongly-marked  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  of  the  patriarchal  and  other  narratives  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  derived  probably  from  Babylon 
and  Egypt.  In  the  later  history  and  development 
of  the  national  life  may  be  traced  the  gradual  stiffening 
of  thought  into  the  theocratic  conception  of  the  Divine, 
which  becomes  almost  exclusively  the  accepted  doctrine 
of  later  Judaism.  There  have  ahvays  been  Jewish 
leaders  and  teachers,  however,  who  have  contended  for 
the  rival  view,  more  natural,  satisfying  and  tender 
as  it  appeared  to  be,  and  more  adapted  to  meet  human 
craving  and  need.  Islam  from  the  beginning  has 
presented  the  most  stringent  and  complete  example 
of  the  theocratic  mood.  And  essentially  the  same 
tendency  may  be  traced  in  the  Hinayana  school  of 
Buddhism. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  there  are 
dangers  to  true  belief  on  either  side ;  that  neither 
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view  is  complete  in  itself  or  free  from  difficulty.  The 
limitations  of  human  thought,  finding  itself  compelled 
to  express  itself  in  terms  of  human  experience  and 
analogy,  are  ma nifest  on  every  hand.  The  rival  doctrines 
of  God  are  neither  mutually  complementary  and  thus 
in  association  to  be  regarded  as  adequate  to  the  need, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  are  they  wholly  antagonistic. 
In  actual  fact  they  have  often  been  blended,  as  in 
primitive  Hebrew  teaching,  in  the  hope  that  thus  a 
satisfying  definition  or  conception  of  the  Divine  nature 
or  being  might  be  evolved.  The  hope  has  never  justified 
itself ;  and  as  a  secondary,  although  not  the  immediate 
aim  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion,  its  attain¬ 
ment  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  All  attempts  to  find  a 
compromise  or  practical  via  media  have  fallen  short 
of  success ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  elements 
and  qualities  in  the  Divine  which  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  classification  under  either  of  these  two  heads. 
Of  these  the  chief  perhaps  are  those  ideas  and  relations 
which  are  usually  termed  metaphysical,  which  have 
been  material  for  inquiry  and  argument  in  many, 
perhaps  all,  religions. 

In  the  Christian  formula  or  creed  the  endeavour 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  both  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  character  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  has  achieved 
probably  the  largest  degree  of  success  that  is  possible. 
Without  labouring  a  distinction  which  did  not  appear 
essential,  and  for  which  human  history  seemed  to  afford 
sufficient  justification  and  parallel,  Christianity  taught 
with  emphasis  the' doctrines  both  of  the  overlordship 
and  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  latter  was  on 
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the  whole  represented  as  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  doctrine  ;  so  much  so  that  in  some  forms 
of  Christian  teaching  it  has  obscured  to  a  dangerous 
extent  the  complementary  and  essential  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  supreme  rule.  The  definite  assertion  in 
Christian  teaching  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  has  been 
described  as  unique,  and  regarded  as  constituting  the 
ground  of  its  indefeasible  claim  to  universal  hearing  and 
acceptance.  In  India  and  Greece  however,  and  among 
many  other  peoples  also,  this  doctrine  was  more  or  less 
clearly  realised,  and  its  consequences  thought  out  and 
proclaimed.  It  is  true  that  in  Christendom  a  greater 
prominence  was  assigned  to  it,  both  in  the  original 
teaching  of  the  Founder,  and  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Church  itself  and  in  its  missionary  propaganda.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  however,  was  not 
obscured,  its  rights  were  fully  maintained  and  jealously 
guarded,  while  its  difficulties  especially  in  regard  to 
human  competence  and  free-will  were  more  fully  than 
elsewhere  realised,  and  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
reconciliation  sought.  The  tendency  of  modern 
Christian  thinking  seems  to  lie  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
direction  of  recognising  more  frankly  and  fully  the 
necessarily  anthropomorphic  character  of  the  former 
aspect  of  the  theological  doctrine,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  parallels  drawn  from  human  parenthood  ;  and 
on  the  other  of  a  more  clear  comprehension  of  the  fact 
that  the  distance  to  which  the  latter  relegates  the 
Divine,  and  the  separateness  of  sphere  and  function 
which  it  postulates,  form  a  real  bar  to  communion 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious  instincts  and  cravings 
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of  the  human  heart.  Whatever  theory  or  formula  may 
ultimately  be  adopted  as  expressing  in  the  best  manner 
possible  under  the  limitations  of  human  thought  and 
language  the  truth  concerning  the  Divine  nature  and 
being,  the  subject  will  always  be  among  the  most 
important  to  which  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion 
is  under  obligation  to  address  itself. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul 

Christianity  has  consistently  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  heritage  in  large  part  at 
least  from  a  system  or  systems  of  teaching  anterior  to 
her  own.  Difficulties,  however,  have  always  been 
encountered  by  the  exponents  of  her  doctrine  in  the 
attempt  to  define  clearly  either' the  nature  of  the  soul 
itself,  or  the  meaning  of  the  predicate  of  immortality. 
The  crude  conception  of  a  material  soul,  less  material 
perhaps  than  the  body,  but  still  of  similar  substance 
to  that  of  the  visible  tangible  universe  around,  has  long 
been  abandoned.  A  similar  theory  of  the  soul’s  nature 
has  been  formulated  in  many  other  religious  systems, 
and  to  some  of  these  in  all  probability  Christianity  was 
indebted  for  the  idea.  A  refuge  was  found  in  a  definition 
purely  negative,  that  the  soul  was  “  immaterial.”  A 
similar  negative  connotation  was  originally  all  that 
was  implied  in  the  assertion  of  the  soul’s  immortality, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  mortal,  not  subject  to  death 
or  dissolution.  In  this  form  it  is  a  practically  universal 
article  of  belief  among  all  peoples,  primitive  or  highly 
civilised  *  and  where  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  is 
accepted  and  taught  it  is  this  quality  or  characteristic 
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of  the  soul  that  receives  the  emphasis.  In  the  Christian 
teaching,  however,  the  expression  is  more  than  a  mere 
negation  of  mortality,  and  takes  on  the  positive  or 
semi-positive  connotation  of  eternal  or  everlasting.  It 
is  usually  conceived  as  predicating  certain  positive 
qualities  or  endowments,  as  ethereality,  continuity  of 
consciousness,  etc.  In  the  stress  laid  upon  these 
associated  or  adventitious  ideas  Christianity  is  not  alone 
among  the  great  religious  systems,  but  has  perhaps 
made  them  a  larger  part  of  her  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Essentially,  however,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the 
conception  is  negative,  and  denies  the  participation  of 
the  soul  in  those  qualities  or  issues  which  are  denoted 
by  the  term  “  mortal  ”  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  fundamental 
aspect  that  systems  in  which  philosophical  or  metaphy¬ 
sical  conceptions  predominate  have  insisted.  From 
the  conception  of  the  future  condition  or  fate  of  the 
soul  "  mortal  ”  limitations  or  attributes  are  eliminated  ; 
and  to  the  new  life  which  has  survived  death  the 
Christian  creed  and  Christian  thought  refuse  logically 
and  consistently  to  assign  any  definite  term  or  end. 

Anthropomorphic  and  Dualistic  Conceptions 

Few  other  religious  systems  have  attempted  to  make 
positive  statements  or  definitions  on  these  subjects. 
Where  such  exist,  they  are  usually  vague  and  elusive, 
or  anthropomorphic  as  in  primitive  forms  of  faith. 
More  or  less  definite  traces  of  anthropomorphism  of 
this  character  may  be  found  in  the  teaching  even  of  the 
more  advanced  religions.  It  is  most  fully  developed 
and  remarkable  perhaps  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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The  soul  in  the  form  of  a  bird  hovers  over  and  near  the 
resting-place  of  the  body.  This  same  conception  is 
met  with  not  seldom  elsewhere.  The  bird  which  is 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air  is  regarded  a 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  soul  which  rises  at  death  from 
the  corpse.  A  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  conceived 
in  less  materialistic  and  more  positive  terms,  assumes 
usually  one  or  other  of  two  forms.  It  either  maintains 
the  identity  of  the  soul  with  God,  a  doctrine  which 
issues  in  pantheism  and  was  carried  to  its  extreme  and 
logical  conclusion  in  the  Indian  Vedanta  ;  or  asserting 
their  distinct  and  separate  individuality  it  is  involved 
in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  dualism  of  the  Divine 
and  human.  Dualistic  theories  of  this  nature  have  no 
relation  to  a  doctrine  of  the  essential  and  perpetual 
conflict  of  world-powers  or  principles,  good  and  evil, 
as  the  term  is  perhaps  usually  understood.  There  is 
no  contrast  or  opposition  ;  rather  a  drawing  together 
of  those  who  nevertheless  remain  two  and  not  one. 
There  is  however  considerable  variety  in  the  precise 
forms  which  the  doctrine  assumes. 

Eschatology 

The  final  consummation  or  end  which  in  general  these 
theories  contemplate  is  usually  described  as  “  absorp¬ 
tion,"  a  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  in  which  the 
individuality,  and  therewith  the  personal  consciousness 
of  the  former  is  lost.  Certain  types  of  the  theory, 
among  which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  more  spiritual 
and  effective  faiths  of  India,  endeavour  to  conserve 
the  individuality  of  the  human  soul  while  strenuously 
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maintaining  as  its  goal  ultimate  and  entire  oneness 
with  the  Divine.  The  difficulty  recurs,  however,  and  is 
never  completely  overcome,  of  conceiving  or  explaining 
a  permanent  duality  of  consciousness,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  essentially  and  irrevocably  one.  In 
most  instances  also  an  immortality  of  pre-existence  is 
affirmed,  and  in  this  case  the  destiny  of  the  soul  is 
described  as  a  “  return  ”  into  the  bosom  or  substance  of 
the  Eternal,  whence  in  the  beginning  it  came  forth. 
Logically  it  was  found  to  be  as  difficult  or  impossible  to 
predicate  a  real  beginning  as  to  mark  off  or  define  an 
end.  Both  alike  were  posited  as  it  were  arbitrarily  ; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  or  obvious  ground 
for  the  selection  of  one  limiting  era  or  state  rather  than 
another.  Hinduism  ultimately  preferred  to  formulate 
a  theory  of  transmigration,  more  far-reaching  and  com¬ 
plete  than  has  elsewhere  been  known  ;  which  appeared 
indeed  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  just  retribution,  but 
at  the  same  time  accentuated  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  reasonable  ground  either  for  a  beginning  or  an  end 
of  the  samsara,  or  cycle  of  existence.  In  Indian  termi¬ 
nology  this  was  known  not  as  re-incarnation,  but  as 
renewed”  or  ”  recurrent  death.”  The  samsara  came 
to  a  close,  when  the  death  was  final,  not  necessarily 
as  regarded  the  individual  existence,  but  as  far  as  further 
sojourn  upon  earth  in  another  body  was  concerned. 
With  theories  of  transmigration,  however  carefully 
formulated  and  guarded,  Christianity  alone  among  the 
great  religions,  with  the  exception  of  the  nearly-related 
systems  of  Judaism  and  Muhammadanism,  has  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  have  anything  to  do.  There  are 
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probably  traces  of  it  however  to  be  found  in  ancient 
Jewish  belief. 

With  these  somewhat  important  exceptions  therefore 
the  Indian  doctrine  of  the  future  has  closer  affinities 
to  the  Christian  than  perhaps  is  shown  by  any  other 
faith.  Historically  the  former  has  been  developed  from 
two  differing  conceptions,  originally  independent,  which 
apparently  for  some  considerable  period  existed  side  by 
side,  and  ultimately  endeavoured  to  establish  a  mutual 
compromise.  This  was  only  successful  to  the  extent 
that  the  theory  which  finally  prevailed,  that  of  trans¬ 
migration,  borrowed  features  from  its  rival.  The 
latter  taught  that  recompense  for  the  deeds  of  the 
present  life  was  awarded  not  in  a  renewed  life  upon 
earth  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  earlier,  but 
in  an  existence  of  felicity  or  woe  in  another  world. 
The  common  element  as  it  were  of  the  two  theories  was 
the  exact  fruition  of  all  the  actions  of  this  life  in  a 
future  determined  in  all  respects  and  automatically  by 
their  character  and  wrorth.  In  the  theistic  faiths 
redemption  was  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  His  infinite 
pity  for  the  sinful  and  suffering  sons  of  men.  The 
Mahayana  school  of  Buddhism  expressed  the  same  belief, 
departing  therein  from  primitive  Buddhist  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  its  sacred  books,  that  by  the  immeasurable 
grace  and  compassion  of  Amida  all  men,  whatever  their 
faults,  might  obtain  salvation.  Thus  these  sects,  the 
Vaishnavite  in  India  and  the  Buddhist  Mahayana  in 
Cliina  and  Japan  might  not  unfairly  be  termed  the 
evangelical  Churches  of  the  East.  The  ordered  Christian 
doctrine,  however,  marks  an  advance  upon  these  in  the 
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stress  it  lays  upon  ethical  requirements.  Salvation  is 
by  the  grace  of  the  Divine,  but  by  a  grace  that  is  mindful 
of  moral  conditions  and  requires  proof  of  moral  purpose 
and  amendment.  In  other  respects  also  the  Christian 
theory  is  more  elaborate,  makes  more  pertinent  and 
wider  demands  on  the  human  side,  and  has  sought  to 
work  out  more  completely  the  significance  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  its  teaching  as  it  bears  upon  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  will. 

Redemption 

The  Indian  philosophical  theory  of  redemption  by 
knowledge  has  no  counterpart  in  Christian  thought. 
As  a  higher  esoteric  doctrine  of  release  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  earthly  life  it  is  contrasted  with  a 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  works.  The  former  ensures 
more  certainly  and  effectively  the  desired  result,  but  is 
available  only  for  those  of  loftier  spiritual  insight  and 
capacity  ;  ordinary  men  must  pursue  the  path  of 
deliverance  through  works  and  accumulate  merit  for 
themselves  by  righteous  deeds.  The  enlightened  man 
may  dispense  with  adventitious  merit  of  this  sort. 
The  knowledge  intended  however  is  not  science  or 
wisdom  in  general,  but  knowledge  of  a  definite  fact, 
namely  the  identity  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine. 
He  who  realises  this  is  ipso  facto  delivered  from  the  bonds 
and  miseries  of  existence  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
action.  The  philosophical  knowledge  therefore  which 
brings  salvation  is  of  a  different  nature  entirely  from 
that  presupposed  by  any  doctrine  of  redemption  by 
grace.  Deliverance  is  not  a  change  of  status  or 
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character  but  the  realisation  of  a  fact.  This  fact  more¬ 
over  is  not  new,  or  in  any  way  emergent  from  previous 
conditions.  It  has  always  been  as  it  is  at  the  moment, 
but  ignorance  has  concealed  it  from  the  mind.  Know¬ 
ledge  removes  the  veil,  and  makes  the  truth  evident. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  widely 
accepted  in  India,  has  not  ban  great.  It  has  been 
received  as  a  philosophical  theory,  but  has  perhaps 
necessarily  exercised  little  influence  on  experience  or 
life. 

Islam  teaches  that  redemption  is  by  the  irresponsible 
will  and  fiat  of  the  Supreme.  Allah  lias  determined  the 
final  salvation  of  all  Muhammadans,  the  hopeless  ruin 
and  perdition  of  all  unbelievers.  His  purpose  is  definite 
and  fixed  ;  and  nothing  that  man  can  do  can  in  any 
way  change  or  modify  the  decrees  of  fate.  The  Muham¬ 
madan  therefore  is  a  fatalist,  and  consistently  carries 
the  same  principle  and  conviction  into  all  the  walks  of 
life.  Similar  theories  of  destiny  have  proved  attractive 
at  all  times  to  certain  types  of  mind,  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  as  well  as  in  India,  and  have  more  or  less 
controlled  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Christian  Protestant 
thought.  In  Islam,  however,  the  doctrine  has  been 
more  fully  accepted  and  put  into  practice  as  a  rule  of 
life  than  in  any  other  creed.  It  finds  itself  always 
in  conflict  with  what  appears  to  be  sufficient  and 
irrefutable  evidence  of  human  free-will  and  self-deter¬ 
mination.  And  except  among  Muhammadans  the 
theory  has  shown  in  recent  years  considerable  and 
apparently  increasing  diminution  of  influence  on  belief 
and  conduct. 
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Sin 

Finally,  in  its  conception  of  sin  and  its  teaching  with 
regard  to  it  Christianity  differs  widely  from  most  other 
forms  of  faith,  and  has  created  and  fostered  a  conscience 
in  this  respect,  which  will  for  the  most  part  be  sought 
in  vain  amongst  non-Christian  peoples.  So  universally 
is  this  the  case,  that  where  similarity  of  idea  or  thought 
is  traced,  the  hypothesis  of  a  definite  borrowing  from 
Christian  sources  has  usually  been  advanced.  This  is 
not  always  the  fact,  although  in  many  instances  it  is 
historically  probable  ;  in  the  two  most  important  and 
striking  examples  of  certain  forms  of  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  belief  it  is  not  likely  that  in  the  first  instance 
there  was  either  contact  or  mutual  influence.  In  the 
later  history  and  development  of  these  creeds,  however, 
Christian  influence  is  unmistakable,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  original  conception  of  sin  was  among  the 
articles  of  their  faith  which  underwent  in  consequence 
considerable  modification.  It  is  not  possible,  however, 
to  trace  with  precision  the  circumstances  under  which 
borrowing  took  place,  or  except  in  the  most  general 
way  to  define  the  place  or  time.  For  many  centuries 
Hinduism  and  Christianity  have  been  working  in 
juxtaposition  in  India ;  and  a  similar  contact  and 
rivalry  took  place  between  Buddhist  and  Christian 
teaching  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  certainly  in 
Northern  India  and  Tibet  and  probably  over  a  large 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  With  these  important 
exceptions,  in  primitive  thought  and  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  religious  evolution  in  general  sin  as  violation 
of  a  Divine  precept  or  law  does  not  connote  moral  guilt. 
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The  law  is  not  ethical,  nor  does  it  concern  itself  with 
wrongdoing  in  an  ethical  sense.  It  prescribes  ritual 
and  regulates  the  mode  or  modes  of  outward  observance 
in  approaching  the  gods  ;  and  righteousness  is  essentially 
the  keeping  of  the  rules,  sin  their  violation  or  neglect. 

A  people  thus  taught  and  trained  will  have  no  sense 
of  sin  as  involving  a  moral  element  of  behaviour  or 
conscience.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  ancient 
Mosaic  law  is  constituted  on  these  lines.  Christianity 
is  almost  alone  among  ancient  religions  in  the  stress 
which  it  lays  upon  the  ethical  character  of  wrong¬ 
doing,  and  the  emphasis  and  completeness  with  which 
it  defines  sin  as  moral  transgression.  The  thought 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  Psalter  ; 
and  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  literature  of  ancient 
Babylon  gives  touching  and  eloquent  expression  to 
the  same  idea.  Christianity  also  stands  almost  alone 
in  its  entire  abandonment  of  the  ritualistic  conception. 
Even  with  those  sects  which  attach  most  importance  to 
the  external  form,  the  failure  to  observe  this  is  not 
“  sin  ”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  “  Sin  ”  is  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  moral  law,  whose  source  is  the  Divine  will, 
and  which  finds  its  sanction  in  the  educated  human 
consciousness  of  ethical  right  and  waong.  It  is  evident 
that  doctrine  of  this  character  is  not  without  its  dangers, 
especially  where  the  moral  consciousness  is  to  any 
extent  immature  or  enfeebled.  It  has  in  fact  issued  in 
antinomian  abuses.  Mystical  theories  of  every  kind 
are  by  their  nature  liable  to  proceed  to  these  extremes, 
and  the  unfortunate  results  thereof  are  sufficiently  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  other  faiths. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  PROSPECTS 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  study  of  the  science  of 
Comparative  Religion,  and  the  new  outlook  which  it 
has  opened  up  into  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
religious  life,  have  raised  many  questions  of  vital  interest 
and  significance,  and  in  some  instances  at  least  have 
given  larger  form  and  definition  to  outstanding  problems 
of  religion  and  theology,  the  full  solution  of  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  within  sight.  The  importance  of 
the  subjects  with  which  the  science  is  concerned  and  of 
the  issues  which  it  presents  for  consideration  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  They  are  momentous  in  the  first 
degree  because  they  affect  man’s  spiritual  origin  and 
destiny,  and  are  ultimately  resolvable  not  in  material 
terms,  but  in  terms  of  the  immaterial  and  supernatural. 
They  are  questions  moreover  upon  which  men  differ 
most  widely,  feel  most  deeply,  and  often  appear  most 
irreconcilably  opposed  in  conviction  and  judgement. 
The  experience  of  students  has  been  illuminating  in 
this  respect.  The  brief  history  of  the  science  is  strewn 
with  discarded  theories  which  more  or  less  confidently 
formulated  have  been  based  upon  a  very  limited  induc¬ 
tion,  and  have  proved  to  be  in  conflict  with  whole  orders 
and  tracts  of  belief  and  fact  of  which  their  authors  were 
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apparently  unconscious.  And  once  again  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  convictions  and  prejudices 
[praejudicia,  in  the  literal  sense),  which  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  religion,  are  those  by  which  men  in  general 
are  most  deeply  stirred,  and  which  they  are  most  pas¬ 
sionately  concerned  to  defend. 

It  has  been  urged  moreover  against  Comparative 
Religion,  and  in  deprecation  of  its  claims  to  a  hearing, 
that  the  results  of  its  work  hitherto  have  been  almost 
entirely  destructive.  Of  unsettlement  and  the  weaken¬ 
ing  or  overthrow  of  existing  theories  or  beliefs  there 
has  been  much,  but  of  constructive  achievement  that 
has  stood  or  is  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism  very 
little.  The  charge  has  been  made  in  all  seriousness  j 
and  upon  it  has  sometimes  been  based  the  definite 
refusal  to  concede  recognition  to  the  new  science  or  a 
position  of  equality  among  the  better  established  orders 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  difficult  to  furnish  an  adequate 
refutation  or  reply.  It  is  true  that  apart  from  general 
and  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory  theorising  little 
has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  constructive  work. 
The  time  for  such  work  is  not  yet,  the  science  is  young, 
its  data  are  incomplete,  the  workers  are  few,  their  efforts 
are  largely  unco-ordinated,  and  the  field  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  harvest  of  fact  to  be  garnered  is  almost 
limitless.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
so  much  has  been  done  than  of  reproach  that  so  much 
more  has  been  left  undone.  The  services  moreover 
which  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion  may  with 
confidence  hope  to  render  to  the  cause  of  truth  have 
been  more  clearly  defined,  and  indications  have  been  given 
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of  the  lines  of  progress  and  research  whereby  assured 
results  will  be  attained.  And  further,  it  has  been  no 
light  or  inconsiderable  achievement  that  already  the 
workers  of  many  countries  and  nations  have  been 
drawn  together  in  a  mutual  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

The  most  important  issue  raised  is  not  that  of  the 
worth  and  truth  of  religion  itself,  as  a  fact  or  factor  in 
human  life.  That  has  been  amply  established  and 
vindicated,  no  less  than  its  universality.  But  of  the 
measure  and  proportion  of  truth  which  may  be  found 
in  any  given  system  or  profession  of  faith — in  a  religion, 
distinguished  as  a  definite  concrete  system  or  collection 
of  beliefs  and  observances  from  religion  in  general  * 
whether  the  mind  of  man  may  be  conceived  in  any 
instance  to  have  built  up  a  structure  of  religious  belief 
which  is  wholly  unsubstantial,  or  whether  it  may  be 
asserted  of  every  form  of  religious  faith  that  has  won 
the  heart  and  commanded  the  allegiance  of  mankind 
that  it  contains  an  element,  however  limited  or  over¬ 
grown  with  error  it  may  be,  of  reality  and  truth.  In  this 
respect  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion,  young  as 
it  is  among  the  sciences  and  still  feeling  its  way,  has 
responded  with  no  uncertain  sound.  In  all  faiths  there 
may  be  recognised  a  searching  after  truth,  which  has 
not  been  wholly  disappointed  of  success.  The  most  ele¬ 
mentary  and  degraded  systems  of  belief,  that  can  hardly 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  system,  but  are  little  more 
than  a  loosely  joined  assemblage  of  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  supernatural,  are  not  wholly  and  absolutely  mis¬ 
taken  and  false,  the  darkness  is  not  a  darkness  without 
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the  promise  of  a  dawn.  So  far,  Comparative  Religion 
has  interpreted  and  vindicated  the  Christian  belief  that 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  If  it  were  otherwise  Comparative  Religion, 
which,  like  the  other  sciences,  has  as  its  ultimate  aim 
the  establishment  of  the  truth,  would  be  deprived  in 
large  part  of  its  raison  d'etre.  It  might  enforce  a  con¬ 
trast  between  the  virtue  of  the  one  and  the  vice  of  the 
other,  but  no  real  or  fruitful  comparison  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable.  To  sift  the  right  thought  from  the  erring  and 
mistaken,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  measure  of  the 
former  in  the  various  faiths  of  the  world,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  standard,  are  tasks  already  essayed  and  in  part 
accomplished,  but  far  as  yet  from  their  complete  reali¬ 
sation. 

As  a  pure  science  however,  Comparative  Religion  is 
in  the  first  instance  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of 
religious  faith,  into  the  religious  beliefs,  experiences  and 
practices  of  mankind  ;  and  only  in  the  second  place  is 
it  concerned  with  their  absolute  truth,  or  the  permanent 
reliability  of  the  conceptions  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Neither  as  a  science  is  it  called  upon  to  pass  judgement 
upon  the  relative  superiority  of  the  one  form  or  system 
to  the  other.  This  will  or  may  emerge  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  student 
of  Comparative  Religion  to  establish  a  scale  of  ascending 
or  descending  values.  To  be  of  any  worth  such  a  scale 
would  have  to  be  based  upon  general  consent,  and  would 
be  of  little  advantage  if  it  represented  merely  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  portion  of  mankind.  The  Hindu  or  Buddhist, 
the  Christian  or  Muhammadan,  to  say  nothing  of  faiths 
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less  numerously  attested  and  received,  would  frame  his 
scale  upon  a  basis  and  in  a  manner  entirely  different 
from  that  of  his  neighbour  who  professed  another  creed. 
He  would  not  expect  his  estimate  of  comparative  worth 
to  be  accepted  by  men  of  an  alien  faith.  Perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  such  a  comparative  estimate  may 
be  practicable  and  useful.  Many  would  maintain  that 
the  time  is  appreciably  nearer,  and  the  problem  more 
capable  of  solution  than  half  a  century  ago.  Meanwhile 
the  student  must  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  confident 
that  in  the  final  issue  and  judgement  truth  and  right 
will  prevail. 

A  further  issue  of  much  importance,  not  only  histori¬ 
cally  but  in  view  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  future,  is  opened  up  in  the  attempt  to  present  an 
orderly  arrangement  or  classification  of  religions.  In 
what  relation  do  they  stand  to  one  another,  and  in  what 
terms  may  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  their  historical 
connection  be  stated  ?  By  general  consent  the  definitive 
distinction  of  true  and  false  has  been  abandoned.  It  is 
at  most  relative  ;  this  or  that  religion  contains  a  larger 
element  of  truth  than  another,  and  so  far  is  justified  in 
pressing  its  claims  to  acceptance  upon  men  of  an  alien 
or  different  faith.  None  however  is  incapable  of  error, 
or  speaks  through  its  human  instruments  and  advocates 
with  infallible  authority.  The  few  hints  or  utterances 
that  the  sacred  books  of  some  religions  give  on  this 
subject  are  not  of  much  value.  The  Old  Testament, 
for  example,  while  it  lays  stress  upon  the  unapproachable 
dignity  and  superiority  of  the  Jewish  faith,  suggests 
that  religious  privilege  and  attainment  have  corre- 
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sponded  to  ethnic  divisions.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
much  truth  underlying  this  conception,  and  history  and 
experience  have  corroborated  it  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  analogy  of  physical  relationship  would 
point  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  human  race  is  one, 
of  common  origin  but  with  many  branches  affiliated 
to  the  one  stem,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  co¬ 
ordinate  relationship  between  the  various  religious 
faiths  of  mankind,  following  in  the  main  racial  lines, 
and  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  families  of 
peoples  by  whom  they  have  been  conceived  and  elabo¬ 
rated.  The  problem  is  difficult  ;  and  Comparative 
Religion  does  not  profess  as  yet  to  have  co-ordinated 
all  its  elements,  much  less  to  be  able  to  present  a  com¬ 
plete  solution.  Religion  however  has  not  been  imposed 
from  without,  but  save  in  exceptional  circumstances 
developed  from  within.  And  this  hypothesis  of  orderly 
development  or  evolution  may  be  said  to  hold  the  field, 
and  as  it  has  been  more  fruitful  than  any  other  of  veri¬ 
fied  and  intelligible  results,  so  it  offers  the  most  hopeful 
prospect  of  progress  for  the  future. 

Buddhism,  for  example,  has  established  its  position 
as  the  religion  of  the  Mongolian  and  allied  peoples.  No 
other  religious  faith  has  found  a  response  or  welcome 
among  them,  or  has  been  able  to  achieve  any  consider* 
able  proselytising  success.  If  the  suggestion  should 
prove  to  be  true,  that  the  Sakya  clan  in  which  Gautama 
Buddha  was  born  was  of  Scythian  or  Mongolian  origin, 
it  would  be  an  interesting  anticipation  of  the  future 
history  of  the  religion  which  he  founded.  Judaism  and 
Muhammadism  are  Semitic  faiths.  The  latter  it  is 
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true  has  imposed  itself  to  a  considerable  extent  by  fcrce 
upon  some  non-Semitic  peoples.  But  in  the  orthodox 
view  the  Aryan  Persians  are  heretics  ;  and  the  Chinese 
Muhammadans,  except  that  they  repeat  the  Muslim 
creed  and  listen  to  an  Arabic  Quran  that  they  do  not 
understand,  differ  little  in  real  belief  from  their  Taoist 
or  Confucian  fellow-countrymen.  The  stronghold  of 
Christianity  has  always  been  among  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  races.  It  has  penetrated  and  won 
successes  elsewhere,  and  has  supported  a  claim  to  uni¬ 
versality  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  faith.  Its 
especial  province  nevertheless  has  been  hitherto  the 
Aryan,  and  especially  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.  Among  these  it  has  had  no  serious  com¬ 
petitor,  nor  is  any  likely  to  arise. 

Moreover  a  comparison  of  the  results  achieved  and 
of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  religious  belief 
in  general  justifies  the  assertion  that  of  the  leading 
faiths  of  the  world  Christianity  alone  contains  the 
promise  of  the  future.  In  the  number  of  its  adhe¬ 
rents  it  is  now  in  advance  of  any  other  religious  system 
or  confession,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  its  numerical 
preponderance  is  rapidly  increasing.  Less  striking,  but 
perhaps  more  important  and  profound  is  the  influence 
which  its  principles  and  ethical  standards  exert  through¬ 
out  the  world,  often  in  circles  and  amongst  peoples  not 
friendly  to  formal  or  doctrinal  Christianity.  This  pro¬ 
gress  also  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  a 
greater  extent  than  probably  any  other  religion  the 
Christian  presentation  suffers  from  the  divisions  and 
inherited  partisanship  which  are  the  legacy  of  a  chequered 
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history,  and  which  hamper  it  in  its  endeavour  to  com¬ 
mend  the  truth  which  it  holds  to  the  non-Christian 
world.  All  religions  that  attempt  to  carry  on  an  ex¬ 
ternal  propaganda  are  weakened  more  or  less  by  similar 
disabilities  and  dissensions,  which  cripple  from  within 
its  proselytising  efforts  abroad.  Islam  perhaps  suffers 
least,  its  missionary  work  being  almost  entirely  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the  orthodox  and  predominant 
sect.  These  internal  divergences  of  faith  and  practice 
are  themselves  again  parts  of  the  conditions,  the  causes 
and  extent  of  which  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion 
sets  itself  to  investigate  ;  endeavouring  to  form  a  right 
estimate  of  their  weight  and  importance  as  bearing  upon 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past  history  of  the  faith,  and 
affording  some  indication  of  the  lines  upon  which  creed 
and  system  may  be  expected  to  develop. 

These  considerations  and  a  historical  review  of  the 
evolution  of  religious  systems  do  not  lend  support 
to  a  confident  belief  in  a  future  synthesis  or  unification 
of  the  various  faiths  of  the  world.  The  tendency  is  in 
the  direction  of  greater,  not  less  specialisation  of  belief 
and  thought.  Neither  in  an  investigation  of  the  past 
nor  in  a  just  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  the  present 
is  there  ground  for  accepting  unity  of  form  or  creed  as 
a  practicable  ideal,  a  goal  towards  which  effort  may 
profitably  direct  itself ;  nor  if  it  were  attainable  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  such  a  result  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  mankind  at  large.  Analogy  at  least  would 
suggest  what  history  confirms,  that  growth  and  move¬ 
ment  are  always  towards  diversity,  and  are  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  uniformity  or  sameness.  And  if  religious 
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thought  were  an  exception  to  the  rule,  the  end  would 
be  deadness  and  decay,  not  spiritual  life.  The  infinitely 
varied  emotions  and  thoughts  of  mankind  express 
themselves  in  infinitely  varied  forms  and  creeds  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  the  variety  of  belief  should  ever 
return  to  uniformity,  or  the  likeness  which  characterises 
for  instance  the  nature  religions  of  primitive  man. 
The  ideal  “  unity  of  the  faith  ”  is  a  generous  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy,  which  agreeing  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  verities  of  belief  and  conviction  is  content  to 
allow  diversity  in  detail,  and  to  be  tolerant  in  all  the 
lesser  matters  of  creed  and  observance  that  belong 
rather  to  the  fringe  than  to  the  centre  and  core  of  reli¬ 
gious  faith. 

It  would  seem  therefore  impossible  to  forecast  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  or  certainty  at  so  early  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  science  the  results  to  which  the 
study  of  Comparative  Religion  may  attain.  It  promises 
much,  and  the  performance  will  not  fall  short  of  the 
promise.  But  the  conclusions  already  reached  and  the 
fruits  of  the  investigations  that  have  been  conducted 
do  not  suggest  finality  in  any  given  system  of  religion  as 
it  exists  at  present  or  may  be  expected  to  develop  in 
the  near  future.  No  known  system  is  perfect,  and  on 
the  practical  side  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion 
will  aim  rather  at  the  elimination  of  that  which  is  mis¬ 
taken  and  false,  and  the  conservation  of  all  that  is  true, 
than  at  asserting  or  upholding  the  comparative  superi¬ 
ority  of  one  system  or  creed  to  another.  Sufficient  time 
and  labour  have  been  devoted  in  the  past  to  attempts  to 
demonstrate,  often  by  violent  methods,  that  this  or 
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that  profession  or  faith  possesses  a  monopoly  of  rightness 
and  truth.  The  aim  of  Comparative  Religion  is  rather 
by  trial  and  comparison  to  make  explicit  and  intelligible 
the  varying  relations  of  human  beliefs  in  the  religious 
sphere,  to  conserve  that  which  is  true  and  good  and 
to  dissipate  error,  and  thus  to  conduct  to  a  goal  which 
if  it  appears  ever  to  recede  the  more  closely  and  definitely 
it  is  pursued  is  yet  the  noblest  to  which  mankind  can 
direct  his  efforts.  The  fruit  however  of  all  his  efforts, 
so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  will  not  be  a  closed  system, 
inaccessible  to  new  light  and  knowledge.  There  will 
be  no  final  check  or  cessation  in  the  ingathering  of 
the  fresh  results  of  wisdom  and  research.  The  path 
to  be  trodden  is  marked  by  movement  and  growth, 
not  by  stagnation  and  decay.  And  if  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  assimilation  of  truth  by  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  or  the  growth  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  the 
end  so  conceived  or  imagined  is  hardly  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  a  science  which  hopes  all  things  and  holds  fast 
that  which  is  good. 
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79,  81  f. 

Genealogical  Relations,  20  ff. 

Gita,  60  f. 

Guru,  62. 

Henotheism,  50. 

Hinayana,  65,  78  ff.,  81,  1 13. 

Hinduism,  45  ff.  ;  relation  to 
Christianity,  46,  58  f.,  63, 
123  ;  religious  spirit,  46  f., 
reform  movements,  62  f. 

Human  nature  religious,  12  f. 

Husain,  99. 

Idealism,  in  India,  54  f. 

Ijnia  ,  100. 

Im5.m,  105. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  1 16  f. 

Incarnation,  1 12  f. 

India,  ancient  religion,  47  ff.  ; 
literature,  49,  55  f.  ;  popu¬ 
lar  religions  of,  59  ff. 

Inspiration,  in  Muhammadan¬ 
ism,  95. 

Islam,  see  Muhammadanism. 

Jataka,  70. 

Jnanakdnda,  55  f. 

Judaism,  83  ff.,  112  f.,  130. 

Kalimah,  101  f. 

Karma,  76. 

Karmaka\i4a,  55,  66. 

Knowledge,  philosophic,  in 
India,  121  f. 

Mahayana,  65,  71  f.,  78  ff., 
81,  120. 

Mara,  68  f. 

Materialism,  Buddhist,  75  ff. 
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Monasticism,  in  Buddhism, 

81  ff. 

Monotheism,  in  Arabia,  96 ; 
Jewish,  85  f. 

Muhammad,  character  of, 
89  ff.,  94  ff. 

Muhammadanism,  88  fL, 
130  ff.  ;  doctrines  and  creed, 
94  ff.,  10 1  ff.,  1 12;  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christianity,  96  ; 
to  Judaism,  84,  96;  mis¬ 
sions,  108  {.,  132. 

Muharram,  99. 

Mu'tazilas,  92  f.,  102  f. 
Mysticism,  in  Islam,  105  ff. 

Nature  Worship,  in  India. 

See  also  Animism,  47  ff. 
Neo-Platonism,  106. 

New  Testament,  55  f.,  60,  95  f. 
Nirvana,  76  f. 

Old  Testament,  129  f. 

Origins  of  Religion,  18  ff. 

Pantheism,  1 1 8  ;  in  India, 
58  f.  ;  in  Islam,  106. 
Pentateuch,  113. 

Persecution,  absence  of,  in 
Buddhism,  73. 

Persia  and  Persian  teaching, 
96  ff,  105. 

Pilgrimage,  in  Islam,  104. 
Polytheism,  early  Indian,  49  f. 
Prayer,  in  Islam,  104  f. 
Predestination,  Muhammadan 
doctrine  of,  92,  102  f. 
Primitive  Races,  Beliefs,  27, 
127  f.  ;  data  of  faith,  40  f. ; 
evidence  from,  23  ff. 

Qiyas,  100  f. 

Qur’an,  90,  92. 

Re-birth,  53. 

Redemption,  120  ff. 
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Reincarnation,  57 ;  in  India, 
1 19. 

Religion,  definition,  15  f.  ; 
in  terms  of  worship,  17  f. ; 
origins  of,  18  fl. 

Ritual,  early  Indian,  51  f. 

^akya,  68,  130. 

Samsara,  119. 

Shamanism,  33. 

Shi'ahs,  98  f.,  105. 

Sin,  123  f. 

Skandhas,  76  f. 

Solar  Worship,  in  India,  48. 
Soul,  in  Buddhism,  76. 

Sufis,  105  ff. 

S unnat,  99  f. 

Sunnis,  99,  105. 


Theanthropic,  1 1 1  f. 

Theism,  53  f.,  58  ff.,  120;  in 
India,  63. 

Theocratic,  1 1 1  f . 

Theology,  Christian,  in  f.  j 
Muhammadan,  102  f. 
Totemism,  36  ff. 
Transmigration,  53,  56  ff. 

1 19  f.  ;  in  Buddhism,  76. 
Trikaya,  80  f. 

Tripitaha,  69. 

Vedanta,  54  f.,  106,  118. 

Worship,  17  f. 

Zoroastrianism,  96  f. 


